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Lasor is looming larger on the polit- 
ical horizon than any other single in- 
ternal factor. The situation is extraor- 
dinarily paradoxical. Colloquially, the 
word ‘Labor’ is used to express the 
joint organization and activities of the 


trade unions and of certain Socialist so- 
cieties. ‘Labor’ thus defined takes no 
cognizance of, and is indeed regarded 
as hostile to, the unorganized elements 
among the manual workers. Until quite 
recently the same remark could have 
been applied to all other workers, 2.e., 
the professional classes, the administra- 
tors, and the overwhelming majority of 
the clerk class. Now, however, efforts 
are being made to induce the ‘brain 
workers’ to associate themselves with 
the Labor movement — not, as might 
have been anticipated, in their cor- 
porate capacity, but individually. In 
other words, the Labor Party has not 
sought to secure the affiliation of the 
Law Society, the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
and similar bodies, on the basis of a 
recognized salary for recognized work, 
but is angling for the individual mem- 
bers of these professions. In further- 
ance of this object, under the new 
constitution of the Labor Party, indi- 
viduals, irrespective of class or calling, 
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may become members of the party 
through the affiliated local groups and 
unions. In theory at least there is noth- 
ing to prevent the non-trade unionists, 
and even blacklegs, from becoming ac- 
tive members of a movement the foun- 
dations of which remain trade unionist 
in character. All this is extremely illog- 
ical and self-contradictory: whether it 
will result in a permanent strengthen- 
ing or weakening of the movement time 
alone can tell. But however illogical or 
inconsistent its organization may be, 
the sheer weight of numbers renders 
the Labor movement a potentially for- 
midable factor in the social, industrial, 
and political life of the nation. 
Primarily and essentially, the Labor 
movement is a class movement based 
oncraft or industry. It maintained that 
character right through the Victorian 
period from the débdcle of Chartism. 
From the period of Peterloo to the 
period of the rise of the modern Social- 
ist movement, British trade unionism 
was almost exclusively industrial in 
character. Practically the only trade 
unionist members who entered politics 
and the House of Commons were a 
handful sent up from mining constitu- 
encies, supported and encouraged by 
the Liberal Party. As industrialists 
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they sat in the House of Commons in 


their quality of trade unionists, but as 


politicians they represented their con- 
stituencies as Liberals, being not only 
Liberals in name, but inheriting the 
principles, the economic ideas, and the 
limitations of Victorian Radicalism. 
On the whole, they were worthy repre- 
sentatives of their class, and no more 
honorable or clean-handed men ever sat 
in the House of Commons than the vet- 
eran Thomas Burt, or the late Sam 
Woods and the late Charles Fenwick. 
As representatives of the actual coal- 
getters, they were not without influ- 
ence in their day and generation, but 
in la haute politique they were ciphers. 

Throughout all that earlier period 
the Trade Union Congress continued 
to be the exclusive expression of the 
British trade unionist movement. Sub- 
sequently there emerged the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, formed of 
affiliated organizations, largely, though 
not entirely, identical with the trade 
union organizations affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress. The General 
Federation of Trade Unions was estab- 
lished for specific purposes of an indus- 
trial and economic nature, other than 
those discharged by the Trade Union 
Congress. 

While this slow and undramatic evo- 
lution of the organization of the manual 
wage-earning class was taking place in 
Great Britain, there had been an ex- 
traordinary revival of Socialist thought 
and activities on the continent. In 1871 
Marxand Engels had launched their fa- 
mous Communist manifesto; the Inter- 
national had been reformed, and a 
group of Socialist propagandists had ini- 
tiated an untiring campaign in this 
country. Chief among the latter were 
William Morris, H. M. Hyndman, H. 
H. Champion, Ernest Belfort Bax, and 
John Burns. They did not, indeed, ini- 
tiate, in the true sense of the term, the 
Socialist movement in this country, but 
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rather inherited and modernized the 
evangel of which Robert Owen had been 
the father, and of which, also, in their 
various ways, Ernest Jones, Charles 
Kingsley, and Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice had been the intermediate heirs. 
Marxist ideas and Marxist economics 
commenced to permeate the minds of 
the lesser-known leaders of British La- 
bor. The new Unionism was born. As 
romanticism yielded to realism in litera- 
ture, soa similar movement is traceable 
in politics. Hyndman’s England for 
All greatly popularized Marxist ideas 
among the more thoughtful of the 
younger generation of manual wage 
earners. The materialistic or economic 
interpretation of history alike inspired 
and moulded the thought of those who 
were inheriting the mantles of the 
fathers of English trade unionism. 
Revolutionary Socialism, however, was 
still in its infancy, and it would be true 
to say that up to the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the thoughts and 
aspirations of the rank and file of the 
British working classes failed to cross 
the rubicon of bourgeois Radicalism. 
About this time, however, the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party was established 
and the late Mr. Keir Hardie com- 
menced a virile propaganda among 
the Scottish and provincial workers, 
which only terminated with his death. 
Where Mr. Hyndman and the Social 
Democratic Federation had failed to 
proselytize the masses of the British 
workers, Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
I.L.P. came much nearer to success. 
The S.D.F. only succeeded in a few 
places outside London in forming any- 
thing like a strong movement. Their 
creed was too logical, too revolution- 
ary, too melodramatically crude, per- 
haps, in its declaration of the class-war 
to appeal to the provincial working 
class. Mr. Keir Hardie, and, later on, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Mr. Bruce Glasier, and 
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others— very different types from 
Morris the artist, Hyndman the Cam- 
bridge graduate, Bax the scholar and 
metaphysician — provincials in the 
double sense of the term, learned to 
‘temper the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 
and introduced what the revolutionary 
followers of Hyndman contemptuously 
described as ‘Soft Socialism.’ There still 
lingers in my mind the recollection of 
one of Mr. Snowden’s earlier essays in 
oratory, enthusiastically distributed by 
his disciples at thousands of meetings 
and entitled The Christ That Is to Be. 
In a word, the I.L.P. found its re- 
cruits first by the score and then by the 
thousand among those who had been 
brought up under the influence of the 
smaller chapel life of the provinces, and 
who unconsciously transferred the fer- 
vor and the idealism of the lesser dis- 
senting schools to the work of political 
agitation. In those days the stranger 
who wandered into an I.L.P. meeting 
would have much more readily sup- 
posed himself to be taking part in some 
Nonconformist gathering than in a 
meeting of revolutionary Socialists. 
Unlike the earlier meetings of the 
S.D.F., where Russian Nihilists, French 
Revolutionists, and German Social 
Democratic exiles mingled with the 
more turbulent spirits of the metropoli- 
tan proletariat, at those of the I.L.P. 
there were all the impedimenta and 
characteristics of earlier Wesleyanism 
— occasionally the squeaky harmon- 
ium, the illuminated texts of moral 
maxims on the walls, the fervent cult 
of hymnology, and the lengthy and 
quasi-religious address from one of the 
elders. In fact, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the relative success of 
the I.L.P. propaganda could be traced 
much more to the adaptation of its 
methods to the social and religious cus- 
toms of its converts than to its politi- 
cal principles or to its ‘economic basis’ 
—for, in the words of the ‘clear-cut, 
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class-conscious, revolutionary Social 
Democrat’ of the Hyndman school, 
its ‘economic basis’ was notoriously 
unsound. 

To this movement was drawn a large 
proportion of the keenest, the most in- 
dustrious, and the most thoughtful of 
the working-class leaders of that dec- 
ade, and these in their turn commenced 
to permeate the unions of which they 
were members. Then came the South 
African war, the association in the 
minds of the masses of patriotism and 
imperialism with cosmopolitan plutoe- 
racy. The defeat and débdcle of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign synchronized 
with the Osborne judgment, which 
brought British trade unionism to- 
gether as no other single factor had 
done, and these events were followed by 
the general election of 1906, and the 
emergence of the Labor Party in Par- 
liament as a political party ‘independ- 
ent of all capitalist parties.’ In. the 
meantime the Fabian Society had 
played no small part in providing the 
younger school of Labor leaders with 
the data of a collectivist propaganda, 
collected by the untiring zeal and indus- 
try of the Webbs and their coadjutors. 
Nor, in this brief summary of the 
spread of Socialist thought, must one 
fail to chronicle the immense impetus 
given to it by the publication of Robert 
Blatchford’s Merrie England, subse- 
quently re-issued in a revised form 
under the title of Britain for the Brit- 
ish. Probably no other book of its 
class has had so extraordinary a cir- 
culation with the single exception of 
Progress and Poverty by the late 
Henry George. 

From the general election of 1906 to 
the outbreak of war the Labor Party in 
Parliament was relatively a. declining 
force in the British Labor movement. 
Mr. Hyndman and his Social Demo- 
cratic followers had resolutely refused 
to follow on the pathway of compromise 
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traced out by Mr. Keir Hardie and his 
lieutenants. Nor could the veteran So- 
cial Democrat fail to see through theill- 
concealed camouflage of an ‘Independ- 
ent’ Labor Party, practically everyone 
of whose members would never have 
entered the House of Commons but for 
an agreement understood, if not writ- 
ten, with the Liberal caucus. 

The presence in Parliament of the 
Labor Party and of the members of the 
Trade Union Congress, whose adhesion 
to the Liberal policy had prevented 
them from accepting the Labor Party’s 
whips, led to the setting up of the Joint 
Board which was at first representative 
of the Parliamentary Trade Union Con- 
gress, of the Labor Party, and of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, 
but from which the last named body 
was expelled two years ago. Frequent 
and increasing complaint is made, both 
inside and outside the ranks of Labor, 
in regard to the control exercised by the 
small minority of Socialists over the po- 
litical destinies of the Labor movement. 
That criticism is bothshort-sighted and 
irrelevant. A political party must be 
founded on principles, even though it 
applies these principles in the most op- 
portunist fashion. Now, the Labor 
Party had no principles — or, rather, 
its principles were a more or less inco- 
herent and cumbersome defense of the 
‘bottom dog.’ The Socialists inside the 
Labor Party had a body of doctrine. 
Itis true that they applied that doctrine 
in an excessively undecided manner, 
but its possession gave them a cohesive 
force entirely lacking to the ranks of 
the mass of trade unionists. This, and 
the fact that the Socialist propaganda 
had unquestionably attracted the over- 
whelming majority of the broadest 
minds among the Labor leaders of the 
last twenty years, is a full and adequate 
explanation of the control exercised by 
the Socialist minority over the trade 
unionist majority. 
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Of what is that trade unionist ma- 
jority made up? We are told that they 
are all manual wage earners and indus- 
trially they unite as trade unionists, 
that is, organized craftsmen, organized 
in defense of their craft interests. To- 
day there are no less than four and a 
half millions of them. Of these four 
and a half millions, however, it is ob- 
vious that hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands are Tories by temperament, 
opinion, or tendency. A still larger 
number are Liberals. Only a minority 
profess and call themselves Labor men 
pur sang, resolved to vote for the La- 
bor candidate at Parliamentary elec- 
tions, whoever his opponents may be 
and whatever may be the political 
issues of the contest. How can sucha 
vast body of men, drawn both from the 
skilled and unskilled, with infinite dif- 
ferences of idiosyncrasy and character, 
constitute a solid political whole? 

To ask the question is to answer it, 
and to give at the same time no inade- 
quate explanation of the domination of 
the Socialist leaders. From 1906 to 1914 
there was, as already hinted, a declin 
in the influence and power of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. That party had 
been hailed by a great flourish of trum- 
pets. The leader-writers in the Times, 
in the Daily Telegraph, and the Morn- 
ing Post apparently had nightmares of 
a Committee of Public Safety, followed 
by a Triumvirate of Hardie, Macdon- 
ald, and Snowden in Whitehall, with 
a guillotine: functioning in Trafalgar 
Square. In place of this melodra- 
matic vision there emerged the respect- 
able philistinism of Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, the verbose activities of Mr. J. 
H. Thomas, the genial simplicity of Mr. 
Will Crooks, the easy good-fellowship 
of Mr. James O’Grady, and the suave 
gentility of Mr. C. W. Bowerman. 

The ‘slump’ in political Labor was so 
obvious that an extreme Left Wing 
rapidly emerged in the form of the Syn- 
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dicalist movement. The ground had 
already been freely sown by the propa- 
ganda of the Industrial Unionists, the 
gospel of continental thinkers, who had 
begun to realize that a centralized and 
bureaucratic Collectivist State offered 
but a poor instrument to establish the 
Social Democracy at which they were 
aiming. They proceeded to lay the 
foundations of the Neo-Socialism by 
finding a bond of union for the anarch- 
ist, communist, and the social revolu- 
tionist in an industrial and economic 
theory which sought to realize in the 
structure of the modern Labor unions 
the implement through which the State 
of to-morrow would function. The 
bourgeois conception of political De- 
mocracy, the Marxist theory of Social 
Democracy, functioning through a cen- 
tralized State, were alike flung into the 
limbo of exploded ideas. Industrial De- 
mocracy, to be realized through the 
ownership and control of each industry 
by the organized workers concerned in 
that industry, was, according to the 
Syndicalist, the only safe path for the 
workers to tread. As a means to this 
end the old craft union was to be de- 
stroyed and to be merged into an indus- 
trial unionism in which the workers 
would be organized not by craft but 
by industry. This agitation was at 
its height, rapidly converting tens ‘of 
thousands of the more revolutionary- 
minded of the manual wage earners, 
when, in the opening hours of August, 
1914, the German legions violated the 
Belgian frontier and Europe was 
plunged into the cataclysm of war. 
During the last four years interna- 
tional Socialism has become more and 
more pacifist in its tendencies. The na- 
tional sentiments which at the outbreak 
of war engulfed the international opin- 
ions of nearly all European Socialists 
have swung back to their pre-war inter- 
national phase. The most striking ex- 
ample of this has been the conversion 
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of the patriotic majority of the French 
Socialist Party into an actual minority. 
In our own country we have witnessed 
a singular commingling of tendencies 
hitherto generally hostile. The cosmo- 
politanism of the Marxist, tirelessin his 
proclamation of the Social Democratic 
maxim: ‘Workers of the world, unite: 
you have nothing to lose but your 
chains: you have a world to win,’ found 
a strange bed-fellow in the ‘little Eng- 
landism’ of our Socialists of native 
growth, whose opinions and sentiments 
before the war were shaped far more by 
the tenets of primitive or Tolstoyan 
Christianity than by the cosmopolitan- 
ism of Marx, a German Jew. These two 
tendencies have more and more coal- 
esced under the stress of war, so that 
to-day, Herren Lenin and Trotzky 
Braunstein have unquestionably struck 
a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
somewhat smug, respectable, and phil- 
istine leaders of contemporary British 
Labor. 

An international concordat between 
Herren Scheidemann and David, the 
Russian Soviets, and British ‘Little 
Bethelism’ incarnate in Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Macdonald, is such a spec- 
tacle as Marx, in his wildest visions, 
never dreamed. Nothing, indeed, is 
more striking — and more perilous for 
this country — than the intellectual in- 
feriority of the British trade unionist. 
leaders to their continental prototypes. 
Whatever we, English or Scots, may 
think of the German ‘Socialist leaders, 
or of men like Vandervelde, Troelstra, 
Branting, and others, it must be sor- 
rowfully confessed that in educational 
attainments, in a knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, and in a grip of politi- 
cal economy, British Labor leaders are 
to them as little children to competent 
adults. Take from Mr. Henderson and 
his associates the bureaucratic capacity 
of Mr. Sidney Webb, the tireless propa- 
gandism of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
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the cosmopolitan impartiality of Mr. 
Morel, and the driving force of the later 
Syndicalists, and there would be little 
left for even a beginning of leadership. 

What is called the Labor Party 
moves towards the electoral field of 
battle, not as a united and organized 
army, but as a conglomeration of pro- 
letarian cohorts made up of the ad- 
herents of Craft Unionism, Industrial 
Unionism, Syndicalism, Revolutionary 
Socialism, ‘Soft Socialism,’ and of the 
merely discontented. That there are 
ample reasons for social discontent no 
one can deny: that a great cause can 
move through battle to triumph wholly 
on discontent, few will affirm. Thesolu- 
tion of a large number of the problems 
of modern history lies rather in the 
hands of the workers in those industries 
than in politics. The very nature of the 
cause of Labor demonstrates that in 
Labor itself, rather than on the political 


plane, is to be found the solution of 
Labor’s problems. Politics can only 


correlate what Labor creates. On the 
other hand, there are a thousand and 
one questions in the political field to- 
wards a solution of which Labor can de- 
liver no mandate nor discover any 
“open sesame.’ 

From the maelstrom of the war there 
has emerged another party which seeks, 
wholly on the political plane, to offer 
some solution of the problems with 
which politics alone can properly deal. 
This new party, the National Demo- 
cratic and Labor Party, was evolved 
from the British Workers’ League, 
which was brought into existence in 
order to combat the pacifism and de- 
featism in the ranks of Labor, and has 
gone on to promulgate a programme of 
national and industrial reconstruction 
based on what it conceives to bea rea- 
sonable compromise between the indi- 
vidualistic laissez faire economics of the 
bourgeois State and the revolutionary 
Socialist principles nowadays promul- 
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gated by the Labor caucus. This new 
party, not forgetful of the blessings con- 
ferred by the Liberal vindication of in- 
dividual rights, strives to take what is 
good from Socialist thought, and, find- 
ing its basic principles in the great 
ideas initiated in America by Alexan- 
der Hamilton and in Germany by. 
Friedrich List in the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century, seeks to elabo- 
rate a polity founded on national eco- 
nomics in contradistinction to the cos- 
mopolitan economics of mid-Victorian 
Britain. Unlike the Labor Party, it up- 
holds the economic and political unity 
of the Britannic Commonwealths, but, 
unlike the imperialists of an earlier 
period, it seeks to establish such an 
empire unity on the basis of Democratic 
institutions. Both politically and in- 
dustrially it already numbers many 
thousands of supporters in its ranks 
throughout the kingdom, is well organ- 
ized, and will challenge the opinion of 
at least half a hundred constituencies 
at the coming general election. 
When, therefore, we come to inquire 
as to the issues that will be raised at 
the coming election, it is essential that 
we should bear in mind the history of 
the growth and development of Labor 
in this country as summarized in the 
foregoing pages. Labor will only enter 
the electoral lists nominally as a united 
party. From the extreme Right Wing 
represented by the rather stodgy and 
unimaginative trade unionist of Radi- 
cal Party tendencies, to the extreme 
Left Wing, as expressed in the Syndi- 
calist-Communist movement, there is 
a considerable number of gradations. 
These various factions have been more 
or less driven together under the pres- 
sure of the war; it is, however, in the 
last degree unlikely that they will re- 
main a cohesive force when peace 
comes. The trade unionist who pins 
his faith to a craft unionist organiza- 
tion, including those who before the 
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war were Tories by conviction or Lib- 
erals by conviction; the trade unionist 
who is laboring unceasingly to merge 
the craft union into the industrial 
union; the State Socialist of the classi- 
cal Fabian type; the pre-war ‘soft’ So- 
cialist of the I.L.P. model; the Marx- 
ian Socialist of the disciplined and 
more or less centralized Socialism as 
visualized by the Social Democrat; the 
‘rebel’ of the George Lansbury type — 
all these will have a tendency to break 
away from each other. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that there is 
a counter-influence to these disintegrat- 
ing influences which tends to draw mi- 
norities towards a compromise of their 
principles with the solid majority. It is 
dimly and unconsciously recognized by 
all the factions that in Labor affairs the 
maxim that ‘unity is strength’ is par- 
ticularly apposite. Moreover, the in- 
sistent and revolutionary minorities are 
not entirely unhappy in their trade 
union environment inasmuch as they 
supply — and feel that they supply — 
the driving force. 

In addition to these considerations 
the women electorate is a new factor. 
Prophecy is notoriously an unsafe 
guide, but in regard to the women’s 
vote it is probable that, so far as the 
manual wage-earning class is concerned, 
in the large majority of cases the wife 
will vote on the same side as her hus- 
band. The exceptions, of course, will 
be numerous. The experience of the 
female vote for instance in our Domin-. 
ions overseas goes to show that the 
women’s vote has on the whole been 
cast in favor of such measures as pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, greater 
protection of mother and child, a dras- 
tic revision of the divorce laws, and 
draconig police measures against the 
spread of venereal disease applied 
equally to men and women. The wom- 
en’s vote may also be counted on as 
being cast in favor of greater educa- 
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tional opportunities in all directions, 
measures which come under the gen- 
eric description of the endowment of 
motherhood, and such applications of 
Socialist ideas as the nationalization 
of the milk trade. 

Moreover, the whole of our political 
issues will be fought out on a different 
plane than before the war. Conserva- 
tive politics, in the pre-war sense of the 
term, are as dead as the dodo. The 
battle of Democracy versus class-gov- 
ernment has already been fought out, 
and won and lost. Parties will only 
survive in the future in so far as 
they express most forcefully and most 
clearly the political and social ideals 
of Democracy, that is, of industrial 
Democracy as well as of political 
Democracy. 

The profound weakness of the Labor 
movement as a political force lies in 
the present incoherence of its political 
ideas. The movement seeks to corre- 
late the most rigid individualism in eco- 
nomics and politics with the most 
sweepingly Socialistic theories. Indus- 
trially it has given a tepid welcome to 
the aims and objects expressed in the 
Whitley Report, while simultaneously 
the spirit of the class-war and the cease- 
less fight against the capitalist order 
as a class is everywhere prevalent and 
prominent. The recent Trade Union 
Congress, for example, has called for 
the full restoration of the civil and in- 
dustrial liberties of the workers, has re- 
affirmed its conviction that the institu- 
tion of any system of tariffs would be 
contrary to the national interest, and 
at the same time has demanded the 
most sweeping forms of nationalization 
in regard to canals, mines, railways, 
milk, agriculture, housing, and air- 
craft: has called for a great extension of 
State aid for education, State control 
of industrial conditions, and — in the 
closer federation of trade unions on an 
industrial basis— aims at stamping 
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out entirely individual ‘freedom’ of 
employment. 

There is still another factor to be 
taken into consideration in estimating 
the influence of Labor in the coming 
general election. Under the new consti- 
tution the Labor Party as a political en- 
tity will function not only through the 
trade unions affiliated thereto, but 
largely, if not mainly, through the local 
Labor parties whose individual mem- 
bers need not necessarily be trade 
unionist or members of affiliated Social- 
ist societies. The trade unionist masses 
are not yet alive to the pitfalls and 
perils to trade unionism which the ex- 
tended membership thus introduced 
will add to an already heterogeneous 
body. 

The case of Mr. Charles Roden Bux- 
ton affords a piquant example of these 
perils. Mr. Buxton has recently been 
adopted as Labor candidate for so con- 
siderable an industrial constituency as 
Accrington, mainly, if not exclusively, 
through the influence of the Independ- 
ent Labor Party. As prospective Parlia- 
mentary candidate before the local La- 
bor caucus he defeated so sound a trade 
unionist as Mr: John McGurk, chair- 
man of the Labor Party. Now, Mr. 
Buxton, as is well known, is neither a 
trade unionist nor a Socialist. He is a 
disgruntled Radical who has deserted 
the Liberal camp because the Liberal 
Party did not afford adequate expres- 
sion to his ultra-pacifist opinions. Mr. 
Buxton is not only not a trade unionist 
nor a Socialist, he is not a manual wage 
earner, but one of the abhorred intel- 
lectuals — the son of a baronet and a 
distinguished graduate of Cambridge. 
Apart from his pacifism, chasms yawn 
between him and his Socialist and 
Syndicalist colleagues on the most 
essential political and economic ideas 
and principles. 

There is a further consideration. At 
the general election of 1906, which wit- 
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nessed the Parliamentary birth of the 
Labor Party, not more than two or 
three Labor candidates were elected in- 
dependently of Liberal votes. There 
was a complete understanding between 
the Labor Party machine and the Lib- 
eral caucus in regard to a certain num- 
ber of seats at that election, and the de- 
feat of the Unionists in a majority of 
those constituencies was due to the po- 
litical unity of the Liberal and Labor 
forces. This was a highly convenient 
arrangement for the party, then led by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
came about mainly through the pledge 
given by the former Liberal leader to 
the trade unionists to reverse the Os- 
borne judgment by statute, and force 
was given to the campaign by the at- 
tack made on the employment of Chi- 
nese labor in the South African mines. 

It has now, however, become fairly 
obvious that the Labor Party can only 
grow at the expense of the Liberal and 
Radical Party. Under these conditions 
Mr. Henderson’s arrangement for run- 
ning three or four hundred Labor can- 
didates is not being regarded with any 
degree of enthusiasm by the distin- 
guished officials whose headquarters 
are in Abingdon Street. Liberalism had 
no objection to the lordly patronage of 
a more or less docile and infinitesimal 
minority of trade unionists, whether 
they accepted the Liberal whips, as in 
an earlier stage of Labor representa- 
tion, or whether they were nominally 
‘independent.’ But when it comes to 


the very junior partner seeking to 


‘jump’ the claim of the old hands in 
practically every seat which the Radi- 
cal wire-pullers at the apex of their 
party’s fortunes could hope to control, 
then they regard it as ‘too much of a 
good thing.’ Hence it may be inferred 
that — willy-nilly — Liberalism _ will 
fight Labor at the next general elec- 
tion. The Old Liberalism will be be- 
tween the hammer and the anvil of 
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Lloyd-Georgism and Hendersonism, 
and it will certainly have to fight for its 
life. 

Had Parliament accepted the prin- 
ciple of the second ballot or of the alter- 
native vote the situation would have 
been at once simpler and clearer. As it 
is, the contest at the coming general 
election will tend to assume, more and 
more, the character of the electoral 
battles in France, where victory in the 
lists is frequently disputed by candi- 
dates styling themselves respectively 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, 
Progressives, Radicals, Radical-Social- 
ists, Independent Socialists, Unified So- 
cialists, and others besides. 

If the industrial delegations which 
meet at the Trade Union Congress or at 
the Labor Party Conference actually 
represented the political and industrial 
sentiments and opinions of the rank 
and file of the organized workers, and 
those of their women-folk who can 
claim and will exercise the vote, the 
result of this coming general elec- 
tion would be a foregone conclusion. 
Neither the middle class, nor the un- 
organized wage-earning class, could 
stand up politically with any hope of 
success against organized Labor. How 
far, then, is the individual trade union- 
ist elector likely to support the Labor 
Party candidate for Parliament? This 
is the crux of the whole matter, and this 
is where, I think, the Labor Party will 
fail, and fail heavily. 

In my earlier student days in France 
we used an expression current in Pari- 
sian argot which signified the dole- 
ful after-dinner bill — la douloureuse. 
There was a big moral behind this. 
One gets nothing in this life without 
paying for it in some form or another, 
and the Labor Party will have to pay 
for its gigantic industrial organiza- 
tion at the price of homogeneous polit- 
ical power. The manual wage-earning 
classes of the country could never have 


been organized in anything approxi- 
mating the proportions in which they 
have been organized except on a craft 
basis. Wage earners were brought to- 
gether, and then federated in their 
craft organizations in defense of their 
craft interests, and for the improve- 
ment of their economic and industrial 


status. Had they been appealed to-on 


any other grounds their organization 
could never have been realized.: 

Catholics, Protestants, Jews and%Ag- 
nostics, Tories, Liberals, Radicals, So- 
cialists, and men who had no ideas, 
either theological or political, were 
brought together — either as cotton 
operatives, or as miners, or as railway 
workers, and so on. Later on small So- - 
cialist organizations were linked up in 
political partnership with this mass of 
craft workers, with the result that, with 
their greater driving force and elabo- 
rate sociological theories, they suc- 
ceeded cleverly, and even cunningly, in 
expressing the social and industrial dis- 
content and wrongs of the manual wage 
earner in all sorts of programmes of 
a more or less Socialistic character. 
They did this by a deft and energetic 
manipulation and increasing control of 
the ‘machine.’ They have succeeded 
too well. They have unquestionably 
captured the machine, but they have 
failed to bring along with them the 
rank and file of the workers. Nor could 
it be otherwise. Three plumbers may 
collaborate in any locality to form a 
branch of the Plumbers’ Union, and 
may coéperate with the utmost loyalty 
to improve their status and increase 
their wages — as plumbers. One of the 
plumbers, however, is a Roman Catho- 
lic, another is a dissenting Protestant, 
the third is an Agnostic. No two of 
these three will agree on the subject of 
religious education in the public ele- 
mentary schools. Or, again, one comes 
from Belfast, the second from Cork, 
and the third from Manchester. It is 
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scarcely likely that they will agree on 
Home Rule. Or, in the third hypothet- 
ical case, one has been a sailor and 
knocked about the world, and has real- 
ized with Kipling that ‘there ain’t no 
buses running from the Bank to Man- 
dalay,’ another has never been far be- 
yond the reach of the parish pump, the 
third is arevolutionary Syndicalist and 
dreams dreams of an International 
Communist Republic. They will hardly 
come to a common understanding on 
the subject of Imperial Federation. 
And so we may go over the whole 
gamut of political as distinguished from 
industrial questions, and realize that 
industrial and political organizations 
‘ are not, and cannot be, codrdinated. 
It is no reply to this objection that the 
political questions which divided par- 
ties before the war are effete or do 
not interest the ‘downtrodden wage 
earner.’ Other political problems will 
arise, demanding a solution, utterly un- 
related to industrial organization or 
aims. 

Again, leadership is a factor which 
none can afford to ignore. In leader- 
ship the Labor Party is bankrupt be- 
fore it opens the campaign. Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald is impossible. His 
astuteness and industry are beyond 
question, but he lacks the flair for 
properly estimating great issues. He is 
the product of that narrow parochial- 
ism which characterizes a certain type 
of his countrymen, and his quaintly- 
mingled, unconscious hypocrisy and 
dogged persistency on a fatal course 
have earned for him an unpopularity 
which on other counts he scarcely de- 
serves. When all is said and done, he 
is of considerably higher intellectual 
stature than the average Labor leader. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson has suffered the 
fate of Humpty-Dumpty. The coun- 
try for a time mistook for statesman- 
ship the mere average competence of a 
very ordinary trade union official. Mr. 
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Henderson is not only not an asset to 
the Labor Party, he has become a 
weight round its neck. The Labor 
ministers may be discounted in these 
estimates as they are either rapidly be- 
coming ‘back numbers’ or their minis- 
terial positions will deprive them of the 
popular power essential to an Opposi- 
tion chief. Mr. J. H. Thomas is men- 
tally agile and readily verbose, but nine 
tenths of his influence springs from the 
fact that he is the General Secretary of 
one of the most considerable unions. 
Mr. Robert Smillie, the President of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Brit- 
ain, who ought to be the most power- 
ful Labor leader in the country, is no- 
torious in Labor circles as being the 
most impossible and unfortunate of 
Parliamentary candidates. His paci- 
fism is well known, and nobody thinks 
of him as leading a victorious party. 
Not to extend the list further, let me 
say that whatever else the Labor move- 
ment has produced, it has not produced 
a single personality that could for an 
instant command a national following. 
Unity of command under a chief of 
genius has been found essential for the 
Allied armies on the western front. 
Unity of command under a chief of ac- 
knowledged superiority will be found 
no less essential for any political party 
in its electoral battles. As an op- 
ponent of Mr. Henderson’s party, I 
do not contemplate, therefore, with 
any anxiety the approaching general 
election. 

The parties which on the whole rep- 
resent the essential administrative ca- 
pacity to conduct the affairs of the 
nation and the empire must, in the first 
place, be democratic both in their opin- 
ions and in their sympathies, that is to 
say, they must have a real trust in the 
people as a whole. All the old class 
barriers and safeguards for preserving 
political power as a monopoly of a 
caste, or for maintaining the jobs that 
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are worth having as the privilege of a 
class, will be as useless in the coming 
period as a feudal castle against modern 
artillery. The second essential factor 
is that we should embark loyally on 
a programme of sane and carefully 
thought-out reconstruction in the in- 
terests of the nation, irrespective of sec- 
tional interests. Briefly, there is only 
one power that in the long run can 
meet and overthrow the sectional de- 
mands of revolutionary Syndicalism, 
and that is Democracy, which has been 
described as ‘government of all the 
people for all the people by all the 
people.’ Thirdly, there must be a sanc- 
tion for all governance. That is too fre- 
quently forgotten. We have long lost 
the sanction of a quasi-divine royalty. 
Gone, too, is the sanction of a great 
governing aristocracy. Nor have we 
any longer the sanction of an orthodox 
religious faith to which all practically 
yield a ready obedience. Where, then, 
shall that sanction be found if not in 
the same splendid fidelity to Mother- 
land which is the supreme inspiration 
of modern France? Against the creeds 
of internationalism, cosmopolitanism, 
revolutionism, can alone be success- 
fully raised thestandards of nationality 
and empire. 

The lack of cohesion, the absence of 
a common principle, the striking divi- 
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sions of opinion on some of the most 
vital matters referred to in the fore- 
going pages, was strikingly exemplified 
at the recent Trade Union Congress at 
Derby. Far more perilous, however, 
from the point of view of political La- 
bor, than these weaknesses was the ex- 
traordinary apathy of the rank and file 
of the delegates. By their votes, in the 
course of an hour they had abolished 
the House of Lords, nationalized the 
canals and internal waterways of the 
kingdom, socialized the mines, and de- 
clared in favor of the socialization of 
the milk supply of the country. Prac- 
tically everyone of these gigantic revo- 
lutionary measures was adopted with- 
out debate, and without any discussion 
as to ways and means. Resolutions 
were no sooner formally proposed than 
from all parts of the assembly re- 
sounded cries of ‘Vote! Vote!’ The 
delegates were anxious to ‘get on with 
the business,’ even though they ap- 
parently did not understand the full 
significance of the affairs to be dis- 
cussed. It would have been tragic had 
it not been comic. What really aroused 
these Labor statesmen were the dis- 
putes between competitive and rival 
trade unions, or such questions as 
the relationship between the Congress 
and the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. 
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Ir depends upon one’s point of view 
what answer is given to the question, 
‘“What’s wrong with industry?’ Even 
to-day there are probably some who 
would ascribe what is wrong to that 
bugbear of the complacent and com- 
fortable, the ‘wicked agitator,’ who 
refuses to let well alone. There are 
others who, still impregnated with the 
social theory of the poor law reformers 
of 1834, seek to find the root of the 
matter in the laziness of the masses. 
Then, again, there are employers and 
others who hold the view that what 
is wrong with industry is the stubborn 
determination of trade unionists to 
cling to outworn rules and practices. 
Others, again, trace all the industrial 
evils of to-day to the absence of 
protective tariffs. There are some be- 
wildered employers, tossed about on 
the cross-currents of industrial thought 
and feeling, who frankly ‘don’t know 
what things are coming to.’ 

There are obviously many defects in 
the industrial system. To those who 
seek to throw the chief blame upon the 
workers, we could retort that industrial 
statesmanship has been lacking, that 
employers have been short-sighted, 
that their methods have long been ob- 
solete, and that they have been vastly 
overpaid for such services as they have 
rendered. 

But the chief defect of modern 
industry is that it has no moral basis. 
Perhaps in no government document 
has this been brought out more clearly 
than in the recently published Interim 
Report of the Committee on Adult. 
Education,* devoted to the bearing of 
industrial and social conditions upon the 
opportunities of citizens for education. 

* Cd. 9107, 3d. 
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The committee, over which the 
Master of Balliol presides, includes 
four trade unionists, two employers, 
two women, and several members 
prominently identified with various 
kinds of educational work, such as the 
Universities, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the Adult School Move- 
ment, the Central Labor College, and 
the Codperative Movement. The func- 
tion of the committee is ‘to consid- 
er the provision for, and _possibili- 
ties of, adult education (other than 
technical or vocational) in Great Brit- 
ain, and to make recommendations.’ 
Its point of view is therefore human, 
and not economic; and it has put. on 
record its ideas regarding industrial 
reconstruction from that standpoint. 
It is concerned with moral and not 
economic standards. Much that is con- 
tained in the report is not new, but it is 
the first time that any government re- 
port has analyzed the conditions of in- 
dustrial life in relation to personal de- 
velopment and social usefulness. The 
committee explains that it was driven 
to this line of inquiry because it was 
faced at the outset with the grave ob- 
stacles which hamper workingmen and 
women in their desire for knowledge. 

In direct opposition to the dictum 
‘business is business,’ it proclaims the 
revolutionary truth that ‘industry ex- 
ists for man, not man for industry.’ 
This sentence pricks the bubble of mod- 
ern industry. The committee refuses to 
accept the view that ‘the exigencies of 
industrial efficiency are of such para- 
mount importance that the develop- 
ment of personality must inevitably 
and rightly be subordinated to them.’ 
This brings the committee very close to 
what is really wrong with the industrial 
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system, and the following quotation 
penetrates to the heart of the error: 


There can be no doubt that the degrada- 
tion of human beings to the position of 
mere ‘hands,’ and the treatment of labor 
as a commodity to be bought and sold, has 
created a revolt in the minds of a large 
section of the community. ‘The conditions 
of industrial life have only too-often out- 
raged human personality. .;. While a very 
large proportion of the working popula- 
tion has not clearly formulated its funda- 
mental objections to the conditions and 
circumstances of industrial life, the articu- 
late minority is placing an increasing 
emphasis upon what may be called the 
moral factors. There is undoubtedly a 
growing feeling of dissatisfaction on the 
part of workpeople with what they regard 
as their position of inferiority. This in- 
feriority, it is urged, is due to a forced sub- 
mission to undesirable conditions, to the 
subjection of the worker both to the 
machine and to the will of others, who are 
vested with an authority in which the 
workers have no share. The new currents 
of thought, which during the past few 
years have increasingly agitated Labor, 
are a sign of a deep-seated reaction against 
the dehumanizing influences surrounding 
industrial life. One of the most insistent 
demands made by the rising generation of 
workers is for what is called ‘industrial 
control.’ The view which they hold is that 
the subordination of the worker to an 
industrial policy and to regulations for 
which they are not themselves directly re- 
sponsible in unjustifiable, because it is 
inconsistent with the rights and obliga- 
tions which ought to be inherent in mem- 
bership of any organized group within 
society. They believe that industrial democ- 
racy is as essential to individual freedom as 
political democracy. 

The movement is significant, because it 
gives evidence of a growing desire for new 
responsibilities. .. . From the point of view 
of both the individual and the community 
it is desirable that the new claims should 
somehow be met. 


The committee points out that it is 
beyond its scope to deal with the meth- 
ods which should be adopted, but it is 
clearly concerned with ‘the fundamen- 
tal criticism that the present indus- 
trial system offers little opportunity for 
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the satisfaction of the intellectual, so- 
cial, and artistic impulses.’ 

The implications of the above quo- 
tation are far-reaching, and strike at 
the roots of modern industry. What is 
wrong with industry is clearly a moral 
question. The great need is not for 
increased output or protective tariffs, 
but for a revolution in our attitude 
towards the economic system. The 
first need is to insure adequate re- 
muneration, human conditions, and 
human relations in industry. And by 
human relations we mean, not the re- 
vival of benevolence and philanthropy, 
but the abolition of those vital defects 
referred to above, and more particu- 
larly the inferior status of the worker. 
The new claims of the workers for re- 
sponsibility must, as the committee 
agree, ‘somehow be met.’ This is the 
real problem of modern industry. It 
will be solved as the trade unions adapt 
their organization to the new needs, 
and as the demand for ‘industrial con- 
trol’ increases and becomes more co- 
herent. In the meantime, the State 
must be called upon to redress the bal- 
ance against the workers, and to es- 
tablish such standards and conditions 
as are essential to a people with the 
responsibilities of citizenship. We 
may, perhaps, quote the words of the 
committee: 


We have approached the matters dealt 
with in our present report from the human 
rather than the economic point of view. 
If the individual is to make the most of 
his powers, if the citizen is to be worthy of 
the responsibilities thrown upon him by the 
ever-increasing complexity of life in a mod- 
ern community, in other words if education 
in any meaning of the term is to become a 
reality, certain definite conditions of life 
are indispensable. The paramount con- 
sideration is that of the individual as a 
member of society. Material progress is of 
value only in so far as it assists towards the 
realization of human possibilities. Indus- 
try and commerce and the social conditions 
which are in a large degree dependent upon 
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them must in our opinion be regarded from 
this point of view, and, if they cramp the 
life of the individual, no amount of eco- 
nomic argument will suffice to justify them. 
..- We do not think, however, that there 
is of necessity a fundamental antagonism 
between ethics and economics. Adequate 
pay, reasonable hours of labor, the super- 
session of heavy, degrading, and monot- 
onous forms of manual labor by machinery 
and improved processes, the provision of 
holidays, the introduction of human rela- 
tions and the social motive into industry, 
healthy homes and a cheerful environ- 
ment — these are the indispensable condi- 
tions of economic efficiency; they are also 
among the elementary rights to which the 
citizen, as such, and in virtue of his 
responsibilities, is entitled. 


The committee make definite pro- 
posals, which strongly support the ex- 
pressed views of organized labor. The 
chief recommendations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The establishment of a normal 
legal working day of eight hours, with 
a shorter working day for those em- 
ployed in heavy and exhausting kinds 
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of work, or work accompanied by spe- 
cial disabilities. 

2. The close regulation and reduc- 
tion of overtime. 

3. The abolition of night work, ex- 
cept where it is absolutely essential. 

4. A guarantee of some reasonable 
security of livelihood. 

5. The establishment of a legal an- 
nual holiday, with pay. 

The five points of this charter alone, 
if adopted, would, at any rate, remove 
some of the worst features of industrial 
life, and liberate the energies of the 
people for the more fundamental prob- 
lems of life and society. The workers 
do not ask for concessions; they de- 
mand opportunities to enable them to 
work out their own salvation. What 
is wrong with industry is that it has 
deprived the workers of those oppor- 
tunities of leisure, and the exercise of 
their powers. This is an evil which it 
must be one of the first tasks of recon- 
struction to eradicate. 


A WORLD DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


BY AUSTIN HARRiSON 


In the historic proclamation of Pres- 
ident Wilson (September 27) these 
words stand out: ‘It is the peculiarity 
of this great war that, while statesmen 
have seemed to cast about for defini- 
tions of their purpose and have some- 
times seemed to shift their ground and 
their point of view, the thought of the 
mass of men, whom statesmen are sup- 
posed to instruct and lead, has grown 
more and more unclouded, more and 
more certain of what it is they are 


fighting for. National purposes have 
fallen more and more into the back- 
ground, and the common purpose of 
enlightened mankind has taken their 
place. The counsels of plain men have 
become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than 
the counsels of sophisticated men of 
affairs, who still retain the impression 
that they are playing a game of power 
and playing for high stakes. That is 
why I have said that this is a people’s 
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war, not a statesman’s. Statesmen 
must follow the clarified common 
thought or be broken.’ This utterance, 
which is nothing less than a judgment, 
indicates the moving spirit of the new 
international principle, which not only 
now will end the war, but will seek 
nationally and internationally to pro- 
vide securities for civilization against 
war. Here, of course, is a new thing 
in history. It is the finest expression 
of democracy, by which we under- 
stand opportunity or progress. It 
means that the great war is to end as 
no previous war ever has ended — on 
the novel issue of morality. 
For this great end America came into 
the war, and this is the meaning of the 
‘League of Nations. Morality may be 
described as the law of human rela- 
tions — Primum vivere, or, as it is 
_ known in the New World, opportunity. 
To quote Mr. Wilson again: ‘First, the 
impartial justice meted out must in- 
volve no discrimination between those 
to whom we wish to be just and those 
to whom we do not wish to be just. 
It must be a justice that plays no 
favorites and knows no standards but 
the equal rights of the several peoples 
concerned.’ 

No victor has ever spoken like this 
before, for it is the voice of construc- 
tion, not of destruction. It is the truth 
of deliverance: from the fetters of 
feudalism; from the old European or- 
der of power and the balance of power; 
from the old-time peace of imposition 
and expropriation; from the militarism 
of the map. The appeal is to the com- 
mon sanction of mankind. We are in- 
vited as victors to the Peace Confer- 
ence not to impose the penal will of 
the conqueror, but to collaborate in 
a common scheme of reconstruction 
working with and for the whole. As 
the Belgian, Henri Lambert, who seems 
destined to take the place of Jaurés as 
the intellectual leader of European so- 
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cial economics, has said: ‘Men must 
codéperate economically and morally, 
or they must fight. That is to say, they 
must increase their economic and 
morai codperation, and all together, 
through exchange of service or mutual 
help, advance in physical, moral, and 
spiritual welfare, and thus accelerate 
their contribution to the universal 
final accomplishment. Men, therefore, 
must codperate — that is, progress — 
or fight.’ 

Clearly in this spirit the American 
President summons the world to build. 
Implicitly and explicitly his principle 
implies the negation of the German 
doctrine of force, for in such founda- 
tions the ‘healthy selfishness’ of Bis- 
marck and the egocentric philosophy 
of monarchical militarism have and 
can have no place. It strikes at the 
roots of feudalism and _ territorial 
values; of the imperialism of force 
associations; of the old order of dynas- 
ties and the Nation-State as written 
by the historians. 

Hitherto international morality has 
been but the dream of a few ideo- 
logues; it has not formed part of man’s 
culture, whether from the minds of 


- churchmen, jurists, professors, writers, 


or politicians, or even of so-called pac- 
ifists; from women no such thought 
has ever emanated. This failure on the 
part of the cultured and creative people 
in Europe we can see to-day in the 
light of the new wisdom that is dawn- 
ing, to emerge as perhaps the strangest 
phenomenon of our time and civiliza- 
tion. Yet the reason is not far to seek. 
Napoleonism ended on a power value, 
its reaction was the ‘blood and iron’ 
statesmanship of Bismarck. Between 
Waterloo and the year 1914, no new 
attitude towards war had come into 
Europe, because men refused to face 
the truth that law, unless founded on 
morality — the fatefulness of which 
(to quote H. Lambert again) in human 
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conduct and affairs is inexorable — is 
merely an expression of force, and as 
such may be broken by force, more the 
‘scrap of paper,’ unless it be the 
harmony of natural relations moving 
as the expression and sanction of the 
age. For the last fifty years Europe 
has known no ethic of international 
relations. Only force values have dom- 
inated. And so, at the crash, the 
covenants of international law were 
found to be the reeds of an artificial 
civilization, as is bound to be the case 
with all enforced or organized ‘moral- 
ity’ that does not spring from the 
spirituality of mankind. 

This kind of morality or legal artifi- 
ciality is to go. We are offered a new 
era and a new orientation. But to 
bring this about, obviously the condi- 
tions which cause war must first be 
removed. In a word, the claim of 
power sovereignty is to give way to an 
ethic or governing principle of human 
relationship. In the place of diplo- 
macy acting in secrecy for purely 
selfish or national motives, Europe is 
bidden to the forum of publicity, bid- 
den to regard the opportunity of 
the whole, bidden to the law of a 
commonwealth. 

As Mr. Wilson has said, this moral- 
ity can only come into being at a 
Peace Conference which accepts as 
the settled law of civilization the prin- 
ciples which are to govern the con- 
stitution of a League of Nations. It is 
not a question of the map, pace Mr. 
Balfour, who in his speech of Septem- 
ber 30 appeared still to be thinking in 
power or territorial values. The prob- 
lem in all the essentials is cosmic and 
in that vital sense democratic. We 
are not asked as soldier-statesmen to 
meet in spurs and feathers merely 
to pass sentence of death upon Ger- 
man militarism —that is, the pre- 
condition of assembly. Our task is 
infinitely wider than that of diplo- 
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matic protocol and incomparably more 
difficult. Our business will be construc- 
tion. To establish a World Declara- 
tion of Rights, applicable to all sub- 


ject peoples; to rebuild Europe on a : 


basis of racial and economic freedom; 
to give to the parts the values and 
opportunities of the whole. 

So profound a revolution, more 
pregnant with hope than any move- 
ment since the preachings of Christ, 
can never spring from a pistol; it can- 
not, that is, be founded on force. Nor 
is it a question of juridical form and 
formula. Its sanction must be inborn, 
induced — the evolution of harmony. 
Peace can never be established on a 
durable basis through the organiza- 


tion of international councils of con- 


trol; by police machinery; still less by 
penal or constrictive impositions. That 


is the old — the Napoleonic, the Ger-. 


man — way. The new way can only 
hepe for success as some accepted 
pattern of justice, the définition of 
which may roughly be described as 
opportunity. And that is root. If 
militarism is to be removed from the 
ambitions of men as well as of kings, 
its polarity — sacrifice — must be the 
life principle. All must go to the table 
of peace ready to give and to give up; 
to found a charter of international 
rights based, not on force, but on the 
sanction of free peoples. 

If Mr. Wilson’s ideal of a ‘reign of 
law based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the or- 
ganized opinion of mankind’ is to be 
the issue of these terrible years of war, 
it is obvious that the first need is 
publicity. A Peace Conference of diplo- 
matists, of tired and neurasthenic 
statesmen, half-blinded by hatred and 
conquistadorial dreams of vengeance 
and retribution, is unthinkable. Such 
men have neither the calibre of mind 
nor the intellectual freedom to meet 
in hopeful constructiveness. 
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Another Hague Congress, the wretch- 
ed intrigue, secretiveness, humbug, 
and futility of which I witnessed on 
the spot, will not be tolerated by the 
peoples. Constructive work would be 
found to be impossible in the ordinary 
diplomatic conditions. Armageddon 
cannot end in that kind of a farce. 
Still less can it end in the saturnalia of 
dinners, tea parties, balls, intrigues, 
conspiracies, uniforms, and regalia com- 
mon to the Peace Congresses of the 
past. ~ 

The thing must be done in full pub- 
licity. It can only be attempted on 
rigid lines of principle. All censorship 
must be removed in all the countries con- 
cerned. The voice of the peoples must 
make itself felt, directing the voice of 
the conference. For only so can there 
be any ‘demonstration’ of the new 
thought essential to release, or any 
manifestation of sacrifice. Yet this 
would seem as yet imperfectly under- 
stood, to judge by the map-thinking 
of the press. Many of these gentlemen 
are not yet on the gangway of Mr. 
Wilson’s boat. They apparently have 
yet to learn the morality of the world’s 
crusade, to understand that the Peace 
Conference of 1918 will not be a con- 
queror’s assizes of war, but a demo- 
cratic areopagus of peace. It is the 
world’s difficulty; it will be Mr. Wil- 
son’s opportunity. Only he, speaking 
with the unrivaled authority of the 
supreme controller, can modernize a 
European conference of war and hold 
the balance. And, again, only prin- 
ciple will avail. If the Conference is 
not to deteriorate into the usual diplo- 
matic struggle of intrigue and interest, 
the direction must deal only in prin- 
ciple. Day by day the world must know 
exactly what is happening at the Con- 
gress. The soldier, as soldier, should 
have no place. This is indeed vital if 
we are tothink in terms of opportunity 
or morality instead of strategically, 
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and especially should this condition 
apply to the enemy representation. 

And as we shall not be treating with 
men of war, so there will be no room 
for the sentimentalist. All deflections 
of extremists — and they are likely to 
be many — can only weaken the com- 
mon purpose, and they must be 
resisted. Of enormous importance in 
this respect will be the attitude of the 
press. Its responsibility will be the 
test of democratic sincerity. 

And this must be faced by govern- 
ments and people, or there will be no 
League of Nations peace, but only a 
settlement of interest based on force 
values, which will amount to little 
more than a transvaluation of power. 
Yet this, too, cannot be, in the absence 
of a reconstituted militarist Russia, 
which, again, for a decade at least, can 
be discounted. The problem, there- 
fore, is doubly complex, even as one 
of balance. So much is obvious. We 
must make up our minds. Either Mr. 
Wilson’s message implies that the 
world makes a joint intelligent attempt 
to win to a new attitude towards war 
and the causes of war, or the League 
of Nations is a phrase. If the former, 
then sincerity is the paramount condi- 
tion of our purpose; if the latter, then 
Europe will remain militarist. 

The question which men will have 
to ask themselves is twofold: not only 
— Is it worth while trying to put an 
end to the militarist State? but What 
is the alternative? Conscience and, I 
fancy, youth will surely answer the 
first question; the imagination literally 
reels at the prospects of a non-solution. 
Yet this is the real difficulty, and it is 
here that the logical mind recoils. 
The thing seems utopian, for the com- 
pelling restraint is fear. Nations and 
Empires fear one another, and this is 
the determinant. It is this motive 
which prompts men to demand a 
punitive peace, or what are called 
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guarantees. It is fear which led to the 
group armament system, fear on the 
part of Germany which induced her to 
challenge Europe. 

Now a true League of Nations can- 
not be founded on the fear of a domi- 
nant group, because life is not station- 
ary, and nations change, rise, and fall, 
like men, from within just as much as 
from without. When we talk of secur- 
ity, therefore, we must think honestly 
or we shall find ourselves once more 
moving along theavenues of fear, build- 
ing, not codperatively — that is, pro- 
gressively — but interestedly, or back- 
wardly. The starting point of endeavor 
must, of course, be the elimination of 
the philosophy of force, or the return 
of Germany to reason. But that at- 
tainment is now assured. We can count 
upon that at least as the foundation of 
our European task. The problem then 
will depend far more upon trust than 
upon any human contrivance of se- 
curity, as we in this country should 
have no difficulty in grasping at the 
contemplation of the Boer countries 
under Kruger and during the war under 
General Botha. 

Europe’s difficulty will be — her 
age, her cynicism, and were Europe 
left to herself to fashion a new world, 
I would entertain no hope. The chem- 
istry of martialism, out of which 
Europe has grown to her present 
shape, cannot be expected to change 
through the emotionalism of mere 
consequence; in Europe man has fought 
and bled too long. Our histories reek 
with the deeds of war, they contain 
practically no other record. No states- 
man in Europe has ever ventured to de- 
nounce the ‘Christianity’ of fear which 
has ruled nations and Empires, church- 
es and peoples, and at this hour, with 
the exception ofa few sectarian outcries 
of negativism, no such voice is heard. 
Alone, Europe in the article of her feu- 
dal death. could hardly dare to mould 
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herself upon an ethic, but to-day the 
responsibility of Europe has become 
cosmic, and it lies in the keeping of 
the New World. 

That is the great new fact which will 
condition the issue of the war. When 
Europe accepted American aid, when 
we commemorated the Fourth of July, 
she capitulated to. the spirit of op- 
portunity, to the spirituality of young 
America. To many this assertion may 
seem absurd yet those who have 
read Mr. Wilson’s pronouncements 
must admit that they do not reflect 
the spirit of European politicians and 
that no statesman in Europe has ever 
spoken in so lofty a tone. I have 
heard men describe this intention as 
‘bluff.’ Nothing of the kind. The 
Wilson policy has been known for two 
years. America contains within her a 
spirituality not to be found in cynical, 
war-worn Europe. It may be seen in 
the primitive home life there; it is 
reflected in the young enthusiasm of 
her resolve; its incarnation reposes in 
the impartial outlook of the President. 
Morally and militarily, Europe has 
failed. If America has redressed the 
balance, it is most certainly not to 
reconsolidate the old order of power 
values, as the mere ally of war, but 
to assist in the foundation of a new 
order — ‘the reign of law sustained 
by the organized opinion of mankind.’ 

These are not the words of legal 
sophistry or unctuous rectitude, as 
Europe knows them. They constitute 
America’s message and the American 
wer purpose. With the rugged ardor 
of America’s great poet, Mr. Wilson 
addresses ‘that vast Rondure’ through 
the soaking battleground of Europe, 
and in his intention we may descry 
the coming of that poet of construc- 
tion sung by Walt Whitman, ‘whose 
thought begins to span’ the universe. 

That or nothing. Either an attempt 
to restart Europe on some accepted 
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law or morality of codperative utility 
instead of competitive force with the 
object of removing the causes of war, 
or we shall achieve nothing permanent, 
little indeed that is constructively 
hopeful for the future. And in that 
case’ Europe will have failed, and the 
armed State will continue jealous and 
full of fear, and there will be no hope 
but in revolution. I cannot take this 
materialist view, and my reasons are 
entirely materialistic. Not religion, or 
sentiment, or love, or exhaustion will 
bring about a new attitude, but the 
simple condition of European control 
which has passed absolutely to Amer- 
ica. From this consequence of the 
great war Europe has no escape. As 
America has brought us victory, so 
she furnishes the new morality. Thus 
truly the war against Germany has 
become a crusade, not only of just 
wrath, but of redemption. The idea of 
a League of Nations means that or 
nothing. 

Coéperation instead of the patriot- 
ism of competition. Such is the op- 
portunity that America offers. An 
ethic. Law which has the authority 
of collective morality as a substitute 
for a Europe of jealousy, toying with 
the artificiality of formula. 

To attain to this altitude of con- 
ception Europe is asked to ‘roll up the 
map.’ Yet in no academic spirit. The 
dreams and sophistries lie in the senti- 
mentality of war, not in the material- 
ism of our capacity. It is the vanity of 
kings and politicians which has stabil- 
ized the virtue of battle, and the 
heroics of poets. Capitalism is only its 
handmaid, as we can test by the fal- 
lacious doctrine that ‘commerce fol- 
lows the flag.’ It need not.’ But we 
are not asked to lower our flags or 
symbols; all that is required is that 
Europe should salute a higher flag — 
the common flag of. law: law as the 
expression of the morality of the age. 
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And that, as it is a question of collec- 
tive utility, is a test of individual 
sincerity, the measure of which is 
sacrifice. This, then, is the corner- 
stone of the League of Nations. 

How are we to obtain the necessary 
spirit, this new sense of sacrifice? 
I cannot believe that this revolution 
in human relationship can emanate 
from a Peace Conference; certainly 
it can only be formulated in a World 
Declaration of Rights, imposed upon 
the enemy, ordained, as it were, by the 
joint wisdom of mankind. 

No mere reconstitution of the map 
of Europe can settle the complex prob- 
lems of race, nationality, interest, reli- 
gion, and wrong, which are the latent 
causes of the war; nor will the principle | 
of ‘self-determination’ carry us much 
beyond political geography. If the 
object is the stabilization of interna- 
tional order, the map will be useful, 
but it will not be conditional, because 
the genius of man is idea. It is the old 
idea that has made Europe the cockpit 
of history, only the new idea — moral- 
ity — can deflect man’s fighting ener- 
gies. That this idea, again, must con- 
tain the world’s substance of justice 
is obvious, both in its ratification and 
application. Clearly it will be tre- 
mendously difficult. It will appear all 
the more difficult because idea neces- 
sitates the friction of idea, and the 
greater the friction the clearer the idea 
is likely to be. And this friction, this 
purging spark, cannot proceed from 
secrecy. We are faced thus with the 
supreme need of our equipment — 
publicity. 

As the Times rightly wrote the other 
day, machinery must be started to 
think out these problems. If, in Mr. 
Wilson’s words, ‘statesmen must follow 
the clarified common thought or be 
broken,’ it is plain that special minds 
must be utilized. If{can only repaet 
what we have urged again and again, 
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that National Conferences should be 
convened, charged to offer their concerted 
advice upon the problems of the subject 
peoples; that these Conferences should 
consider concurrently a common agenda; 
that the proceedings of all these Con- 
ferences should be made public, and that 
they should be in daily telegraphic com- 
munication with one another. Some- 
thing of the kind has been done in 
France, but here we have heard of no 
such assembly of intellect. A Declara- 
tion of Rights can hardly issue from 
a bureaucracy; it must come from the 
clash of the best minds of democracy, 
thinking aloud. 

Every man has the right to know all 
about the principles and problems to 
be discussed and to contribute towards 
their solution, otherwise we shall not 
get a people’s judgment; we shall only 
have the verdict of interested lawyers 
and politicians. That is why the Peace 


Conference cannot be the prerogative 
merely of War Cabinets sitting between 


closed doors. 
demands justice. It means to impose 
its publicly formulated will upon 
feudal Europe as the moral law of the 
future. It does not intend to put up 
with a settlement decreed in secrecy 
by those who by the accident of war 
are to-day its self-constituted masters. 
A new Europe can only be cast by 
new men, by the robust sanity of 
democracy working in unison with the 
other democracies of Europe as a 
whole and for a common end. And 
there will be no League of Nations 
without this democratic consultation. 

To sum up. The Peace Conference 
convened to establish a League of 
Nations can in no sense be a diplomatic 
concert; it must be the forum of 
democracy whose business it will be 
primarily and essentially to found a 
charter of liberties based upon the 
organized consent of the governed, 
nationally and internationally. Its 
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ruling spirit must be sacrifice, its 
collective function justice. For this 
great end publicity is the indispen- 
sable condition, and the worid must be 
invited to think aloud. 

As its purpose will be constructive, 
and, so far as the enemy countries are 
concerned, virtually dictatorial, all prob- 
lems must be viewed in the light of 
the whole and always from the point 
of the future security of the world, the 
object not being to crush a foe, but to 
compel him to accept an order of 
grace in the interest of that whole. 
In this work the soldier is not neces- 
sary, because the thought will not be 
strategic, but social or international. 
If there is to be sincerity we must 
have sincere men, and they must 
derive that sincerity through publicity. 

Even as Europe listens she wonders. 
America, with a population of one 
hundred millions, has a capacity for 
four hundred millions; she is in the 
happy possession of every conceivable 
national resource necessary for com- 
plete self-dependence and develop- 
ment, except, perhaps, china clay; yet 
she has herself shown no sign of that 
spirit of sacrifice formulated in the 
President’s announcements, and if she 
is to reform the world she also must 
carry the cross. America has hitherto 
led in the competitive economic war, 
she has to testify to her sincerity in 
the (new) codéperative economic sys- 
tem. In judging of Empire, she will 
have to convince Europe that her own 
morality is not founded on color or 
on any impersonal justice that in her 
case is reserved as personal. And this 
will be the gauge of Mr. Wilson’s po- 
tentiality. The problems of Empire 
are those of life — population — and 
here no pedagogy will avail; that is, 
they are fundamental. If responsibility, 
therefore, is to be universal, it is 
America, who with everything in her 
possession, must bow to the God of her 
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own projected new order — sacrifice. 

Yet a mere conference will not be 
sufficient except to define the condi- 
tions of actual peace and the general 
principles upon which Europe will be 
invited to collaborate. Whole work 
can only be done by representative 
National Conferences working on a 
common agenda in close touch one 
with the other and in full publicity 
before the world. These conferences 
would be consultative and advisory 
to the international senate, which 
probably would have to remain a 
directorship of four or five of the 
Great Powers. 

In this way, and so far as I can see 
in this way only, can mankind hope 
for any real solution of the age-long 
‘right’ of war, and of the causes that 
hitherto have made war in the eyes 
of peoples just and honorable. By no 
other way short of police decree, which 
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humanly cannot aspire to be durable, 
can the historic wrongs of Europe be 
adjusted and righted, or any settle- 
ment be reached of law based upon 
morality. Perhaps the hardest problem 
of all will be found to be that of 
Empire and of the rights of Empire 
under any law of consent of the gov- 
erned, for this will be the supreme 
test of attitude and of constructive 
statesmanship. 

For the problems are not only in- 
ternational, they are also national, and 
the danger to the constitution of the 
new fabric of law will be found to lie 
in their application. That is why the 
collective wisdom emanating from these 
National Conferences would seem the 
indispensable condition of the success 
of any permanent international law. 

Nowtheantecedent condition tosuch 
a law of Nations must bea Declaration 


of Rights. 


THE PERMANENCE OF PRUSSIANIZED GERMANY - 


BY H. M. HYNDMAN 


Ir seems to me very unfortunate that 
at present so many Englishmen and 
Americans of high political standing 
should be talking as if it were possible 
now, or at any rate will be in the near 
future, to distinguish between the Ger- 
man Government and the German 
people. I am convinced that for some 
time to come this is an illusion. I 
have known Germany since 1858 
when as a boy I used to visit close 
relations, an. English colonel and his 
wife, who went to Wiesbaden yearly 
for the ‘cure,’ and I wandered up and 


down the Rhine by myself. Mainz 
(then known as Mayence) was gar- 
risoned by 15,000 Austrians and 15,000 
Prussians. The Old Bund was still 
terribly afraid of France and was 


certainly not aggressive in any way 


though formidable enough in defense. 
The Germans of that day were, to 
me at least, a delightful folk. They 
had not then been, and were not for 
more than a generation afterwards, 
hypnotized by Prussianism. But the 
Prussian officers were even at that 
time, eight years before Sadowa and 
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twelve years before Sedan, a harsh, 
overbearing, arrogant set. That was 
the impression they made upon me, 
contrasting, as I well remember, most 
unfavorably with the Austrians, who, 
intolerable as their conduct was to 
Italians and Slavs, were certainly 
gentlemen and pleasant men of the 
world in their everyday intercourse. 
I mention this at the present moment 
because it is still commonly thought 
that the mass of the inhabitants of 
the Fatherland are at heart pretty 
much what they were, and German 
literature shows them to have been, 
two generations ago. They are nothing 
of the sort. 

Germany is now, to all intents and 
purposes, Prussia, and the rank and 
file— emphatically the rank and file 
—of the inhabitants have become 
Prussians. There are some honorable 
exceptions, of course, and I respect 
them more, perhaps, than any men in 
Europe; for they continue to represent 
the old German good feeling and cul- 
ture, which are very different things 
from Prussianized superiority and its 
professorial militarist Kultur. I have 
watched the ugly change take place, 
and Lord Haldane, if he would speak 
out, has himself observed it, too. Even 
the delightful ‘Schwabische Leute,’ 
whose manners were as charming as 
their hearts were soft, have undergone 
theapparently inevitable deterioration, 
and are showing in this wholly un- 
provoked war of aggression that they, 
too, have become Prussian supermen, 
high above all decency and all morals. 

The change has been specially mark- 
ed during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, and has proceeded at a cumu- 
lative pace with the growth of Ger- 
many as a world power and her ex- 
traordinary development in every de- 
partment of industry. As a member of 
the Internationalist Socialist Bureau, 
I greatly admired the wonderful or- 
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ganization and discipline of the German 
Social Democratic Party. I admit that 
I failed to recognize that this very 
same discipline and organization, if it 
fell into bad hands, might easily be 
turned to military purposes under 
Government control. I believed that 
the enthusiasm for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, the fraternal sympathy for the 
underdog, in the Fatherland and other 
countries, would keep the party on 
the right lines. I knew — Liebknecht, 
Bebel, Singer, Motteler, and others all 
told me so— that the Social Demo- 
crats could not possibly resist mobili- 
zation, no matter what the object of 
the intended war might be. But I 
still hoped that by refusing to vote the 
War Credits the German Social Demo- 
crats would keep.solidly at one with 
the Socialists of other countries. Nay, 
so optimistic was I that even so late 
as August 16, 1914, I wrote to the 
Times expressing my trust that the 
German Social Democrats, undeceived 
as to the action of Russia, would take 
the first opportunity possible of re- 
assuring their foreign comrades as to 
their real opinions. 

Nothing of the kind has taken place. 
The German people, Social Democrats, 
Trade Unionists, Catholic Labor or- 
ganizations, agriculturists, and towns- 
folk alike, all, in fact, with the ex- 
ception lately of the Minority Social 
Democrats, Ledebour, Haase, and a 
few more, have been as furious ag- 
gressionists and as ruthless pirates and 
destroyers as the Junkers themselves. 
They have been mere tools in the 
hands of the Kaiser, his Hindenburg, 
his Mackensen, his Ludendorff, and 
his jailers and torturers in Belgium 
and in France. Force has been their 
fetish: successful brutality is still their 
God. As I have said before, not a 
word of effective protest has come 
from the German people against the 
infamies of their sailors and soldiers. 
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Those of us who believed that they 
might return to a saner mind and re- 
gret their betrayal of the principles 
which many of them professed have 
been wholly disappointed. They talk 
sham democracy and illusory peace 
now merely because they are being 
beaten. Let things go but a little in 
their favor and we shall have all the 
horrible superman business over again. 

I do sincerely hope, therefore, our 
leading politicians will not overlook 
the possibility of as complete, and 
perhaps quite as formidable, a mili- 
tarism in the Germany of to-morrow 
as there is in the Germany of to-day. 
The Germans can and do say that it 
has taken the united forces of the 
civilized world to defeat the combina- 
tion they had built up to secure uni- 
versal domination. They are very 
proud of this, even in defeat. If, there- 
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fore, we follow the advice of Lord 
Milner, Lord Haldane, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Parmoor, Lord Beau- 
champ, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Grey, 
and other democratic aristocrats of 
the like character, they will soon be 
ready to try again under even more 
favorable conditions. France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain and her Domin- 
ions, with their Allies and the United 
States, have, after more than four 
years of ruinous warfare, the oppor- 
tunity for conjuring this ugly menace 
for many a long day. But this can 
only be done by putting Germany, 
militarily, navally, commercially, and 
economically in irons for a definite 
period. Then a new generation may 
learn that it is not even pecuniarily 
profitable to cultivate a religion of 
hatred against other countries. Mean- 
while, we can live in peace. 


A YEAR IN THE UKRAINE 


BY RENE D’AUX 


Waite in Ukraina they did a great 
deal of talking without working, the 
Bolsheviki knew how to make the 
best use of their time. From all 
sides the armies invaded the coun- 
try, Trotzky made speeches and Kry- 
lenko pursued his work of destruction. 
A decree was published, which abol- 
ished all officers. In future they 
were to receive seven rubles, fifty a 
month. Only the commanders-in- 
chief, who might be simple soldiers, 


were to have as much as one hundred 
rubles. 

The praporchik worked energetically 
upon a plan for general demobilization, 
and the mobilization of purely Bolshe- 
vik soldiers and the Red Guard, in order 
to pursue the war against capitalism. 
Under the management of the comrade 
commanders, the guards practised fir- 
ing with machine guns, drilled, were 
trained in marching, and when their 
preparation was judged to be suffi- 
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cient they were sent to reinforce the 
troops fighting in Ukraina, or struggling 
against Khaledine’s Cossacks on the 
Don. ‘On the Don’ — words of hope 
so often heard, words of illusion and 
mystery, too, because little was known 
of what was being plotted at Novo- 
cherkask. For a moment one might 
have thought that the Cossacks, the 
only real and organized force in Rus- 
sia, would leave the Don, recruit the 
numerous well-disposed men, hold out 
their hand to Ukraina, which, only born 
yesterday, already felt the end to be 
near. Witha little energy the Cossacks 
might have conquered Russia. Perhaps 
they thought that they had done 
enough, or did they only want to defend 
their borders against the threatening 
flood of Bolshevism? Or was it in this 
case again the same incapacity for or- 
ganization, because the attempt at re- 
sistance, supported by a military gov- 
ernment of Cossacks, and by the army 
of officers recruited by Alexeiev seemed 
to have failed miserably. Khaledine, 
in despair, committed suicide shortly 
afterwards. 

The great misfortune of Russia has 
been the total lack of energetic men and 
organizers, capable of concentrating the 
forces on which they could rely and the 
loyal men on whom they could depend. 
Poles, Czechs, Cossacks, soldiers of all 
arms, shed tears over the death of their 
Little Father. A counter-revolutionary 
movement at this time would infallibly 
have succeeded, and a Tsar have been 
welcomed. Because the Russian, who 
is an excellent soldier, is in reality a 
child, and allows himself to be led 
wherever one chooses as soon as he feels 
an intelligence and a force superior to 
his own: he listens and he believes. 
“With my generals and the Russian sol- 
diers,’ said Germany, ‘I could conquer 
the world.’ 

- During all this time Trotzky talked. 
It was on the 24th of December, on a 
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calm, snowy night, when Trotzky with 
the Russian delegation passed through 
the trenches and arrived at Dvinsk. 
On the 25th he was at Brest-Litovsk, 
and began -peace negotiations. The 
delegation was harshly treated by the 
Germans. ‘We are going to speak in 
the name of our august Emperor — 
rise!” And all the Bolsheviki rose. 
Jokes were made about their elegant 
appearance, the good cut of their 
clothes. 

In the meantimea German delegation 
had arrived at Petrograd, and they 
felt absolutely at home in the Russian 
capital. When, after the capture of 
Riga, they feared for Petrograd, there 
were many who thought that Germany 
would not undertake this campaign, the 
capital being sufficiently Germanized. 
It is the cancer of Russia, and in oper- 
ating it, did not the Germans risk a 
cure? The commissary Trotzky did all 
in his power to make the stay of the 
Germans in Petrograd an agreeable one. 
Stopping at a comfortable hotel, they 
were received as friends. Their com- 
mercial travelers who had come with 
them in large numbers, owing to the 
permits for transit, which had been 
liberally granted, introduced their 
goods and received orders. A news- 
paper had been founded written in Ger- 
man. An authorization was given to 
arm the prisoners of war. On the Ist 
of January the Germans gave an offi- 
cial dinner to the Russian ministers. 
The communications with Germany 
had been taken up again, and the trains 
from Petrograd to Riga were running 
regularly. 

In Ukraina, the Bolsheviki advanced. 
Kharkof fell into their hands, then Pol- 
tawa — the circle around Kiev was be- 
ing contracted. The Bolsheviki rapidly 
reéstablished order in the conquered 
cities. They seemed to be organized 
and disciplined. Their army had be- 
come a force.: 
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On the 17th of January, it was feared 
that trouble would break out in Kiev. 
The Bolsheviki who had overrun the 
city began to get uneasy. They then 
had recourse to the wine glass to pre- 
vent the insurrection. They succeed- 
ed in putting off the inevitable catas- 
trophe; but the end was drawing near. 

The few troops who had remained 
at the front covered themselves with 
shame by selling armaments and ma- 
terials. Machine guns were sold for 
three hundred rubles, battery horses 
for twenty-five. An airplane was ex- 
changed for two bottles of alcohol. 
There were at the front people who 
carried about large sums obtained from 
pillage. At Poskouroff, a tovarish 
bought goods for a hundred-odd rubles. 
He gave a five-hundred ruble bill and 
generously refused the change. An- 
other one was arrested. Among the ob- 
jects stolen, they found seventy-five 
thousand rubles on his person. 

And the exodus from the front con- 
tinued. The Germans were awaiting 
without doubt the favorable moment 
to break the armistice, to advance a 
few versts, and gather up the Russian 
artillery, which was entirely immo- 
bilized and powerless, without horses 
and abandoned by its men. In the 
country. districts there was no end of 
plundering. All the estates were piti- 
lessly sacked. The unhappy owners es- 
caped, ruined, when they were not 
assassinated by the savage mobs of 
peasants. At the estate of the Countess 
G , although she was muth loved, 
the women whom she had particularly 
helped and cared for were the first and 
the most ferocious on the scent. Li- 
braries, unique collections were burned. 
In the villages of the government of 
Kiev, women could be seen, dressed in 
long coats cut from the Gobelin tapes- 
tries, stolen from a neighboring ch4- 
teau. Everywhere murder, fire, destruc- 
tion. It was perhaps the most atrocious 
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pageand the least known in the history 
of the Russian Revolution — this orgy 
of brutality and savagery in the coun- 
try districts. They even wreaked their 
fury on the animals, cutting off ears 
and tails of the horses, which they could 
not take with them. Death was not re- 
spected. Three times in succession, the 
coffin of an assassinated landowner, 
whom it was desired to bury, was 
stolen; and so was the horse that was 
to take the body away. Finally, the 
poor fellow was abandoned and thrown 
into a ditch. At the sugar refineries of 
Yaropovitch, the workmen drove the 
manager away and put a former con- 
vict in his place. Armed mobs attacked 
the terrified inhabitants every night. 
And the Bolsheviki approached. 
There were, however, in: Kiev more 
than twenty thousand officers in hid- 
ing. Among them there were some ener- 
getic men. Why did they not attempt 
something? Since the revolution about 
thirty thousand officers have been 
killed. They preferred to bé assassi- 
nated rather than to attempt a move- 
ment which might have saved their 
country. Among them there were 
brave men. What, then, could be their 
reason for not acting? I know an offi- 
cer who, before the revolution, per- 
formed brilliant deeds. They won for 
him the white Saint George, the most 
highly prized of Russian decorations. 
Very recently, he carried out another 
courageous and delicate mission, where 
he proved that he did not fear death. 
And yet this officer, hiding with four 
friends, was one day discovered by 
three Bolsheviki. They shouted to him 
to come out. The unhappy officer 
obeyed, took three steps, and fell to 
the ground, struck by a revolver bullet. 
Two others shared his fate. Why were 
the last two not assassinated? That 
is what they never understood. Here 
then were five men, who had proved 
their courage on the battle-field, and 
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yet,although armed, they allowed them- 
selves to be terrorized by three cow- 
ardly bandits. What force is it which 
overpowers the. will and reduces to 
naught the energy of the bravest? This 
is, evidently, a very curious problem. 

In the streets and restaurants of 
Kiev we witnessed strange scenes. Sol- 
diers, noticing that some of the officers 
were still wearing pagones (epaulets 
showing their rank) tore them off. And 
none of them resisted. Rarely — but 
it did sometimes happen — an officer 
pulled out his revolver, and blew out 
the brains of the tovarish, who seemed 
’ inclined to touch him. If only all had 
acted this way! 

Unfortunately, the bread lines were 
growing longer and longer. The poor 
people awaited their turn, in the cold 
and the snow, sometimes till late at 
night; and even then they often were 
not served. 

-~ On the 26th of January Ukraina 
signed The Universal, where she at last 
disclosed her policy. She openly sided 
with Austria, and asked for peace. In 
fact, nothing else remained for her to 
do. Beaten by the Bolsheviki, she felt 
the end drawing near. The only thing 
that could save her was peace with Aus- 
tria. Perhaps the Allies had made an 
irreparable mistake in not foreseeing 
this possible solution. And instead of 
driving Ukraina to war, would it not 
have been better to lead her to peace, 
if at this price even Austria and Tur- 
key might have been bought, who were 
so near talking of peace? Now the 
double game of the Ukraine could 
clearly be seen. We had long ago di- 
vined, that she did not really want to 
fight, but that she was seeking a recon- 
ciliation with Austria.» While she was 
assuring us of her warlike intentions, 
did she not send her delegates to Brest? 
They had made a mistake in believing 
that they were creating a nucleus of re- 
sistance at Kiev. Moreover, if there 
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had been any menace in her action, the 
Germans would not have permitted it; 
but breaking the armistice, they would 
have rushed to Kiev, which nobody 
was defending at the time. 

The manifesto showed the treachery 
of the Russian armies — the Ukrainian 
country districts sacked, the estates 
plundered, so that it was absolutely im- 
possible to continue the war. It ended 
with an appeal to Austria. Did Ger- 
many, disturbed perhaps by the Ukrain- 
ian rapprochement, hurl her faithful 
Bolshevik soldiers against the Ukraine, 
in order to prevent this movement and 
to check Austria’s inclination toward 
peace? These Red Guards, who de- 
clared a Holy War on Germany, crying 
out against the Ukrainian treachery — 
were they not then and always obeying 
orders from Berlin? At least, we may be 
permitted to suppose so. Meanwhile, 
the roads to Austria were open. The 
prisoners returned home. From Kiev it 
is easy to go to Austria by way of Rad- 
ziwill and Brody. The five versts which 
separate the Russian and Austrian fron- 
tier stations can be traversed in a car- 
riage. It was said that things in Aus- 
tria were in bad condition, and that a 
serious revolution had broken out in 
Prague. Contagion certainly is a dan- 
gerous thing, and the Austro-German 
troops who have remained inactive on 
this front, who have seen the Soviets at 
work and so often have fraternized 
with them, will not recover their former 
qualities on the western front. 

Meanwhile Rumania, who had 
openly sided against the Bolsheviki, 
seized Kichenev. At Odessa, Ruman- 
ians were arrested. We were cut off 
from the French missions in Rumania, 
and almost without news, as our tele- 
grams were intercepted. 

On the 28th of January, Loubna, on 
the Poltawa road, was taken by the 
Bolsheviki. The authorities surren- 
dered without resistance. It was here 








that we had all our aviation matériel. 
The young, energetic tovarish, who was 
in command, questioned Lachmann, 
commanding the French detachment, 
and requisitioned his matériel. ‘If I 
choose, I will take it all by force!’ said 
Lachmann. His attention was called to 
our being protected by the French flag. 
‘That is none of my business,’ he said, 
‘T have to take all the matériel I find in 
Russia.’ There was nothing else to be 
done than to bow to superior forces, 
and perfect order and discipline. 

The next day the Bolsheviki of Kiev, 
hearing of the approach of their com- 
rades, made themselves masters of 
the Arsenal, which contained machine 
guns, artillery, and munitions, without 
striking a blow. The fighting went on 
desperately all night and the next day. 
On the 31st they took possession of 
Podol, the low quarter of the city, on 
the banks of the Dnieper. At the tele- 
graph office the struggle was of unheard 
of violence. We had great trouble to 
get to the office daily. Commandant 
J -of the French military mission, 
was killed by a bullet from a machine 
gun. The aspect of the streets was 
sinister. Trenches, barricades, machine 
guns in the squares. Traffic was com- 
pletely interrupted, the electric wire 
cut off. 

— On the 2d of February, the fighting 
was increased in intensity. Armored 
Ukrainian trains fired unceasingly on 
the streets occupied by the Bolsheviki. 
If anyone ventured to go out, he often 
had to lie down, and wait for the squalls 
to subside, so thick were the bullets 
falling, at a man’s height, making the 
window panes fly in splinters and liter- 
ally riddling the walls. Peaceful inhab- 
itants thus found death in their own 
homes. 

In the city there was no bread after 
the battle began. Happy the cautious 
ones who had made some provision of 
flour and water. 
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Whoever wanted to could enlist in 
the Red Guard. All that was necessary 
was to enter one’s name, and a gun was 
given one. Accordingly one saw sinis- 
ter armed mobs, of alarming appear- 
ance, pass through the streets. On the 
3d of February the fighting was very 
violent, and as the Bolshevik investing 
troops had not yet reached Kiev, the 
Ukrainians got the upper hand. The 
last Guards were shot. The Arsenal sur- 
rendered, and they found that it was 
only a handful of men who had led the 
riot. The victorious Ukrainians, uncon- 
cerned about the morrow, celebrated 
their ephemeral victory. In the city, 
there was a great review of the victori- _ 
ous troops, headed by music. And while* 
this went on, the regular Bolshevik 
troops were surrounding the city.- 
Large forces arrived on armored trains. 
Outside, Odessa fell into their hands © 
after a bombardment of three days. 
There too the blood was flowing. A 
new minister was appointed, who 
asked Austria for immediate aid. But 
Ukraina no longer existed. Only her 


heart was still beating, but very faintly. —~ 


On the 4th of February, began the 
systematic attack on the city. Two 
trains incessantly bombarded the Lib- 
sky, the fashionable quarter of Kiev. 
The Bolsheviki advanced with the ma- 
chine guns, keeping in constant touch 
with the trains. For three days, the 
bombardment was violent. In the 
night I counted an average of eight 
shots a minute. Only the menacing 
light of the fires illuminated the city. 
The nine-story house of President 
Grouchevsky was on fire, having been 
specially aimed at. In that dark night, 
amid the incessant roaring of the can- 
non, what sad thoughts did we French- 
men have, and how heavily oppressed 
were our hearts! brothers killing each 
other with no knowledge as to why 
they were fighting! How well might the 
tenacity with which the two camps 
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fought against each other, the incon- 
testable deeds of bravery, have been 
employed against the Germans! 

On the 7th, walking up toward the 
office, the shells fell thick. Our win- 
dows had been smashed to splinters; a 
shell at full speed traversed the draw- 
ing-room. Everywhere the Bolsheviki 
were advancing. The end was near. 
On the next day, in fact, the con- 
querors found the city abandoned by 
the Ukrainians, who had retreated to 
Berditcheff and Jitomir, the only cor- 
ner that was still holding out. 

Who was it, who had led this bril- 
liant attack? Colonel Mouraviof, who 
had already made himself illustrious 
by his campaigns of Petrograd and 
Moscow. He was now commander-in- 
chief of the revolutionary troops. 
Young, clever, but hard and cruel 
he had all the Ukrainian or Polish 
officers mercilessly shot. These latter 
had taken possession of the head- 
quarters at Mogilew, and hurried to 
deliver Kiev. The colonel, a former 
policeman of dubious character, treat- 
ed as his equals the generals in com- 
mand of the missions, and spoke as a 
conqueror to the foreign consuls. He 
was the powerful man of the day, the 
uncontested master of the city. His 
fortune was large, owing to the con- 
tributions which he extracted from the 
inhabitants. A rich jeweler, Marchak, 
had to pay 180,000 rubles. Halperine, 
a wealthy refiner, 300,000. Radziwill, 
100,000. The city itself had to pay 
10,000,000 within three days, But the 
State Bank had only 225,000 rubles in 
cash. The principal stockholders and 
the largest clients had therefore to 
pay by checks, which added to their 
personal taxes. In the evening, the 
colonel, comfortably installed in the 
best hotel, drank hard with his staff. 
Order was very quickly restored in the 
city, but a reign of terror began. 

The execrable tribunal had estab- 
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lished itself in the old imperial palace. 
One hall contained the prisoners — 
poor officers, who had been found 
guilty of carrying Ukrainian passports. 
They were promptly tried. All defense 
was useless. One single penalty: death. 
The condemned were undressed; they 
were clothed in soldiers’ coats, and in 
front of the castle, they were shot with 
machine guns. That same morning, 
from the window of the office, I saw 
two generals and about twenty officers 
shot within half an hour. Automobile 
trucks carried the dead away — all 
shot in the head. Two thousand three 
hundred death sentences had been pro- 
nounced by the dark-browed court. In 
order to prevent the massacre of their 
countrymen, the Poles declared them- 
selves neutral, and gave up the 
struggle. The colonel was not very 
friendly. He pretended that we were 
not strictly neutral, and ordered, above 
all, that not one of us be allowed to 
stir. Perquisitions were made whole- 
sale. They began anew to search for 
the officers, who were still in hiding; 
all arms were seized. Houses were 
broken open; windows smashed every- 
where; shop fronts riddled with bul- 
lets; remains of fires; all telegraph and 
tramway wires hanging mournfully 
down, and giving the street an aspect 
of gloom. Normal life began again 
very slowly; the stores hardly dared 
to reopen; many, indeed, had been 
plundered. It began to be very hard 
to get supplies; the Bolsheviki having 
laid a tax on provisions, the peasants 
refused to come to town. No butter 
was to be found; meat was scarce. The 
Bolsheviki wanted to apply their 
motto, ‘For the poor people’; whereas 
that of the Ukraine, they say, is ‘For 
the masters and the bourgeois.’ 

On both sides there had been good 
fighting. The Ukrainians lacked method 
and organization; their enemies, on the 
contrary, employed German methods. 
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Numberless atrocities were committed. 
The archbishop of the city, a respect- 
able old man, was robbed and assassi- 
nated. Sokolsky, a famous ballad-writer, 
was shot on account of a beautiful 
patriotic poem which I had heard 
him recite the eve of the battle. Those 
who praised the worst kind of politics 
were not disturbed. In fact there were 
many Officers who wished to see Rus- 
sia fall as low as possible, see the Bol- 
sheviki give themselves up to the worst 
excesses, so that the people finally, in 
disgust, would be aroused and re- 
place on the throne the fallen Emperor. 
Alas, Russia has fallen, and the people 
have done nothing to prevent it. 

The thirst for vengeance and the 
hatred of Mouraviof had abated. Two 
days after the victory, the people’s 
deputies were elected: all workingmen 
and peasants. The colonel declared 
that he fought only against capitalism, 
and that he recognized ‘The Republic 
of Ukrainian Workmen, Laborers, and 
Peasants.’ ‘In the name of the revo- 
lutionary armies,’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
greet the proletarians of Kiev, who 
have been so cruelly abused by the 
hirelings in the pay of the capitalists 
and of the bourgeois Rada. I am 
sorry I delayed a few days, and that 
I was not able to save the lives of 
hundreds of comrades, pierced by the 
bayonets of the bourgeois armies! Com- 
rades! For two months we have been 
advancing in this country with fire and 
sword, and we are establishing the 
power of the Soviets. Our adversaries 
accuse us of not admitting the prin- 
ciple of autonomy. I shall not try to 
exonerate ourselves. The Ukrainian 
workmen know that it is a shameful 
lie and calumny. We always show 
ourselves as the champions of the 
right of the people. It is a world-con- 
test that we are carrying on, and every- 
where we have to crush the capitalists. 
Proletarians of Kiev! Organize and 
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arm yourselves to the teeth! We have 
brought you cannons, machine guns, 
rifles, and dynamite. Take the arms. 
I do not agree that any soldier can be 
neutral when your brothers are being 
shot, and when their blood is flowing 
in torrents. I demand that those who 
are still hesitating tell me this evening 
te which party they decide to belong. 
There may be riots and mistakes. Per- 
haps the innocent will suffer. Today 
when the cannon in Kiev have fallen 
silent, we still remember the thou- 
sands of our brothers who have re- 
cently been shot by the armies of the 
Rada. When this news came to us, 
our soldiers wept. Would I be right, 
in spite of my authority over the 
revolutionary armies, to keep back 
the sailors in their outburst of hatred 
and revenge? No! Comrades, hasten 
to become organized,: and let us 
lead the world-contest. against the 
worst enemy of the revolution: the 
bourgeoisie!’ 

These were the words of Mouraviof 
after the taking of Kiev. The peaceful 
bourgeois did not hear them without 
terror! The Jews and Germans rule 
as masters. The director of aviation, 
Morgoulis, is a German pilot; the 
commandant of Kiev, a sailor. In the 
streets the ill-omened heads of sailors 
and Sisters of Charity — terrible and 
awe-inspiring apparitions. They are 
typical, these Sisters, sometimes in 
breeches, a revolver in belt, which 
some of them used to kill the wounded, 
others to fire during battle. One day 
when, from a cab, I observed with 
horror a splendid limousine crowded 
with sailors and Sisters, my worthy 
driver turned and said, ‘I too despise 
them! I am an Austrian prisoner of 
war!’ 

A few days after the last battles, an 
imposing funeral was held for the Bol- 
sheviki. Four hundred and fifty bodies 
in black coffins, followed by an im- 
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mense cortége headed by red and 
black flags. Nota priest. Many empty 
coffins followed, according to orthodox 
custom. The poor mothers kissed the 
dear faces of their dead, and knocked 
their heads against the coffins. 

The banks were still closed; there 
was no money in Kiev. Ukrainian 
money had been suppressed. One could 
change one hundred carbovanizis if one 
could prove that the money had been 
earned by work, not by speculation! 

The 1st of February the armistice 
was broken, at a time when demobiliza- 
tion had everywhere been finished. 
Russia was betrayed. Krylenko might 
be proud of his work; treason was com- 
plete; Germans and Austrians ad- 
vanced without fighting, to occupy the 
country. Mouraviof left for Bessa- 
rabia, to fight against the Rumanians. 
It was with joy that the Austrians 
were expected in Ukraine; life had be- 
come abnormal, commerce impossible, 
disorder immense. The banks opened 
again, but did not pay more than 300 ru- 
bles a month. De Smolny and Trotzky 
issued a proclamation, saying that 
they counted on the German proleta- 
riat to keep the imperial armies from 
invading Russia. What a sorry com- 
edy! Naturally the German proletariat 
was careful not to hinder the designs 
of their august Emperor, and every- 
where the enemy advanced, requiring 
the peasants to give them about 240 
kilometres in the hectare. In this way 
the Austro-Germans had assured their 
supplies. 

The Austrians occupied Rovno. 
They were received as rescuers. The 
- day after the occupation, the. trains 
were running between Kiev and Rovno. 
_ They would soon be in the capital, 
where they were expected with impa- 
tience; for then terror would cease, 
quiet would soon be restored, and at 
last normal life would return. In 
silence the Bolsheviki evacuated the 
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town, while they denied the Austrian 
advance in their papers. It was time 
for us to think of our departure. The 
situation was beginning to be difficult. 
All the Soviets and staffs had left. 
Not the least authority survived. Or- 
der was more or less maintained by the 
Red Guard; but it was at the mercy of 
numerous mobs of plundering sailors. 
Panic set in. People were fleeing. In 
fact, everything was to be feared be- 
fore the arrival of the Austrians. 
Arrests and shooting began again, 
more terrible and more arbitrary than 
ever. Now it was simply a matter of 
personal vengeance: officers recog- 
nized by their soldiers and shot for 
this sole reason. The sailors became 
more and more daring and ceased to 
respect foreigners. Rumanians were 
arrested. In the middle of the street, 
our automobile, which had stopped in — 
front of the office, was taken by assault 
by three armed sailors. We protested 
and showed our permit, signed by the 
existing authorities. The brutes spat 
on the paper, tore it, and disappeared 
with the automobile. The terror of 
the inhabitants was great. There was 
a general exodus of foreigners toward 
Moscow. 

On the 19th we left Kiev. Thanks 
to the rubles, which were liberally 
and cleverly distributed, we succeeded 
in getting a good train, and we soon 
reached Moscow. The Commissioner 
of the Republic was with us and the 
next day the consul emigrated in his 
turn. Shortly afterwards we heard of 
the taking of Kiev, and soon of that 
of Odessa. What had become of the 
Czechs, of whom there were about 
30,000 and who tried to escape? For 
them it was a question of life and 
death. Poor people, deserters from the 
Austrian army, they had come to 
Russia to fight, and now they were 
suspected and repulsed by all! They 
implored us to take them with us to 
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France, and showed a sincere desire to 
fight on our side. 

It was with joy that we were return- 
ing to France, but this feeling of joy 
was mingled with sadness to leave 
beautiful Russia, the Russian people— 
the real people — in the hands of the 
Germans. For these ill-omened mobs, 
these traitors, they are not Russia. 
At my departure from the Ukraine, I 
saw some of our Russian friends cry 
with shame and despair, because they 
were aware of the ignominy of their 
present masters. Some of their quali- 
ties are to blame for their downfall. 
Nonchalance and oriental fatalism; 
their peasants, who are too good, too 
simple-minded, also too credulous, 
whom men without honor, bought by 
the enemy, have intoxicated with 
promises and unscrupulously led to 
the brink of the abyss. It is a great 
responsibility of the old régime to 
have favored ignorance, to have pre- 
vented development and instruction. 

There is also the responsibility of the 
Allies. They did not foresee the serious- 
ness of the German campaign. What 
have we done to maintain our influ- 
ence? Our diplomacy — has it nothing 
with which to reproach itself? Before 
judging the Russians too severely, do 
we know who drove them to the 
revolution? 

Who favored this ill-fated step? who 
"prepared its execution? Who applaud- 
ed it in our parliaments? 

In closing, I quote the letter which 
the French commissioner sent us be- 
fore leaving. He too understood the 
Russian people. 


Moscow, March 3, 1918. 

At the moment when we are about to 
leave Russia to return to France, I consider 
it my duty to appeal to all and point out 
to them a real danger for our country, 
namely, ‘pessimism’ and the spread of 
false news. 

We must never conceal truth, but more 
than that, we must discriminate between 
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truth and error, I have known Russia for 
a long time. Moreover, for fifteen months 
I have lived in contact with all. social 
classes. At the front, I have lived the 
life of the trenches with the soldiers; in 
the villages I have lived the life of the 
peasants; in the cities I have lived the life 
of the wealthy classes. Finally, as com- 


. missioner of the French Republic in the 


Ukraine, I have found my way into the 
Socialist centres, and have had relations 
with the Bolsheviki. Therefore I have aright 
to consider myself a good judge on the 
Russian question. Let those who have only 
seen one part of this Russian society which 
includes so many parts, beware of their 
judgment. A Russian soldier is not a 
peasant, a bourgeois is not a noble, a Jew 
is not a Christian, an Orthodox is not a 
Catholic, a Monarchist is not a Socialist. 
This being said, here is what I think: Rus- 
sia is passing through one of the most 
violent crises that a people may traverse. 
The former society, which took the form 
of the Empire and of which centralization 
was the keynote, has fallen into anarchy, 
in the true sense of the word. Nobody 
leads or commands. Therefore there is 
no society; there are men placed side by 
side. The Russian is a dreamer so far as 
actualities are concerned; he does not hate 
disorder. We have seen sensualists with- 
out patriotism, deprived of what we call 
national honor. We have seen masses of 
men, savage mobs—really savage; we 
have seen soldiers flee after killing their 
officers; we have seen the dead being in- 
sulted. All the horrors which one can 
imagine, we have seen; but that. is not 
Russia. That is the letting loose of a rough 
mob, who, following some ideological and 
demagogic leaders, have broken the bul- 
warks which civilization, with great labor, 
had set up against human savagery. 

Russia is an immense country, of in- 
comparable wealth; her people are kindly 
and obliging. It is an uncultured country, 
but interesting to know. Patriotism has 
perished suddenly, it seems, like all that 
which formed the vast structure, on whose 
summit stood the Tsar. But at heart the 
Russian loves his country, her traditions, 
her icons, and her izbas, her churches and 
her memories. These people who are flee- 
ing, I have seen them fight as well as the 
best among us; these anti-Tsarites, these 
anti-religious I have heard sing with all 
their heart the Bojé Czare Chranie; I have 
seen them make the sign of the cross with 
genuine devotion. 
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I know that there are many Russians 
who are suffering from the worst of all 
sufferings — shame; who love their coun- 
try, who have energy, who are ready for a 
supreme sacrifice. A wave of folly, slack- 
ness, has loosened everything, sweeping 
everything away. But there are men, there 
are women who have survived. There are 
some left, who will not perish, who do not 
want Russia to die, who do not want her 
to be dishonored. I could quote to yo? 
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people by the hundred of all classes who 
have come to me, imploring me not to 
believe they were traitors of honor. Before 
returning to France, get rid of your dis- 
gust; cast away all that weighs heavily 
upon you. But do not spread bad news. 
Believe that the power of good will get the 
better of the power of evil. Do not curse 
this soil that we are leaving, it would be 
an unseemly action. It would not be 


worthy of a Frenchman... . 


THE FRENCH INTEREST IN SYRIA 


BY DR. GEORGES SAMNE 


THE reasons why France must not 
shun the task which Syria expects her 
to perform are numerous and evident. 

Leaving aside considerations of a 
sentimental order, which induce her 
not to abandon her secular policy, and 
to maintain the great traditions by 
virtue of which the oppressed and 
feeble peoples have never appealed in 
vain for her assistance, she need look 
no further than her most strictly ma- 
terial interests: the attitude which 
they dictate to her corresponds ex- 
actly to the programme worked out 
by the intangible elements of Syrian 
sympathy and of French tradition. 


The arguments derived from the 
economic interest which codperation, 
in making manifest the real value of 
Syria, might present to France, are not 
unimportant, though they sometimes 
give rise to violent objections. These 
are of three kinds: Syria is not a rich 
country; France will not after the war 
have at her disposal sufficient capital 
to assume the task of organizing a new 
protectorate; she will have no men to 


send to Asia Minor to undertake new 
colonization work there. 

The poverty of Syria and Palestine 
is a tradition against which one cannot 
protest enough. The wheat fields are 
vast and fertile; tobacco, olive, the 
vine, fruits are cultivated with profit. 
The native population succeeds in liv- 
ing after a fashion on the soil, with- 
out excessive work, and yet they are 
trebly hampered in their efforts by 
lack of credit, ignorance of modern 
agricultural methods, and insufficiency 
of means for transport. The estab-. 
lishment of an agricultural bank, the 
creation of rational technical instruc- 
tion, the construction of new railroads, 
roads, and irrigating canals, which 
could easily be accomplished and 
would not require large capital, would 
quickly transform this region into 
one of the most fertile of agricultural 
countries. 

Syrian industry is not less important 
than agriculture; manufactures of silks 
and woolens, of jewelry, furniture, 
weapons, sponges, mother-of-pearl, and 
perfumes, and the preserving of fruit 
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furnish an export business, the volume 
of which speaks for itself. .At the out- 
break of the war, the total trade of 
Syria reached 500,000,000 francs. This 
amount is scarcely less than the com- 
merce of Algeria; it is about equal 
to that of Indo-China. Therefore, it 
would not be for France a question of 
setting about the exploitation of a new 
country, but of participating in the 
augmentation of. the riches which al- 
ready exist, of codperating in the 
development of a territory, on which 
there.is no more unprofitable work to 
be done. 

The sub-soil, which is as yet little 


known, contains all. the particularly’ 
valuable metals: gold, silver, copper, 


iron, nickel, lead, petroleum, bitumen, 
coal, marble, phosphates, hot mineral 
waters. The enumeration of these 
abundant resources will surely not 
cause any disappointment. 

Finally, the tourist and hotel busi- 
ness cannot be considered contempt- 
ible, when Jerusalem attracts pilgrims 
from the whole Christian world, Da- 
mascus those of the Mahometan world; 
when the ease and safety of traveling 
will attract an increasing number of 
visitors to a more accessible and always 
alluring Orient. 

The economic situation of Syria, 
considered impartially, presents, in 
short, a favorable aspect and opens 


wonderful prospects for the future. : 


Now, it does not:seem, that the realiza- 
tion of these prospects would demand 
the immediate use of capital exceeding 


the financial capacity of France. What-: 


ever the economic situation may be 
after the war, it would be very ex- 
traordinary, if many years should pass 
before she once. more assumes her tra- 
ditional rdle of banker of new countries. 
Will Syria, then, not be as worthy of 
receiving her attention, as such exotic 
countries as those of South America, 
for instance, to which she has impru- 
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dently entrusted some 12,000,000,000. 
francs? i645 

Moreover,. Syria is less in need of 
money than of honest administration. 
In spite of the exactions of the Turks, 
her budget, taking one year with an- 
other, produces a surplus of about 
50,000,000 francs. A little order and a 
rigid cutting down of expenses would 
suffice to find easily in this budget the 
few millions necessary for the progres- 
sive carrying out of urgent public works. 
The example of Algeria, which has suc- 
ceeded in providing in a satisfactory 
manner for the needs of colonization 
and transport service, without impos- 
ing too heavy charges on the tax-pay- 
ers and without contracting a heavy 
debt, is convincing in this respect. The 
wise utilization of the budget surplus, 
in a fertile and progressive country, 
makes. it possible to capitalize in some 
measure the wealth acquired, and 
to complete the necessary economic 
outfit without requiring a resort to 
credit. 

The situation is identical for indi- 
viduals, for there can be no question 
of creating in Syria a colony to be 
supplied with colonists. The country 
has a relatively large population, of 
which a sense of security would with- 
out doubt assure a speedy augmenta- 
tion. And this population, composed of 
civilized and educated people, has no 
need of.'European coéperation, either 
for economic enterprises, or for the 
detail of administrative life. The only. 
thing that is needed is.a small num- 
ber of advisers and guides. There are 
enough Frenchmen of eminence easily 
to provide these. 


In addition to the direct material 
advantages which might accrue. to 
France from a Syrian protectorship, 
it is pertinent. to consider the valu- 
able assistance, which people of Syrian 
birth, living in foreign countries.would 
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give in propagating her economic and 
moral influence. 


Driven from their homes by Turkish 


tyranny and exactions, the Syrians 
have become emigrants and have, little 


by little, established active and la- 


borious colonies all through the world. 
We can to-day estimate the number of 
Syrians scattered over all countries, 
two thirds of whom are in America, 
at about 800,000. Everywhere they 
distinguish themselves by their as- 
siduity in work, their spirit of order 
and economy, their aptitude for busi- 
ness. The volume of transactions 
handled by them is enormous, and 
France already derives a considerable 
profit from them. In fact Syrian mer- 
chants make excellent customers for 
her, and are perhaps the most valuable 
agents of her export business. Their 
traditional and invariable affection for 
France makes them regard it as their 
duty to call upon French manufac- 
tures for all the goods which they can 
sell abroad. They take pride in never 
failingin this duty, and thus they spread 
abroad the products of France at the 
same time as her language and her 
civilization. 

Such a service is an invaluable prize 
for a country suffering from a scarcity 
of emigrants and from the inade- 
quate number of merchants estab- 
lished abroad. Would it not be in- 
creased tenfold on the day when the 
Syrians were united to France by a 
political bond? 

But let us lay aside economic in- 
terests and material profits. Assum- 
ing that they are, indeed, unimportant, 
there are certain extremely potent po- 
litical interests which make it the duty 
of France to obtain a preponderating 
influence in Syria. 

One cannot study the map of the 
Mediterranean basin and the routes 
to the Far East, without being struck 
by the difference between the two 
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European powers which have the 
largest colonial establishments beyond 
Suez. The British flag flies on a mag- 
nificent line of stations, marking the 
route to the Indies, from Gibraltar to 
Aden. We can but admire the perse- 
verance with which our Allies have 
followed up the organization of the 
advance-guards of their Asiatic empire 
in Afghanistan, in Persia, and in 
Mesopotamia. This network of road- 
steads, wisely conceived and planned 
in exact conformity to geographical 
conditions, has been for more than a 
century, one of the guiding thoughts 
of British policy; the progressive carry- 
ing out of this idea has procured for 
Great Britain one of the most valuable 
elements of her power. 

- Which are the stations established 
by France on the route to Indo-China 
and Madagascar? Djibouti, and that 
is all. From Marseilles to Cape Saint 
Jacques, from Bizerta to Majunga, 
the small settlements on the French 
Somali coast, are the only points where 
the French tricolor flies. This situation 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, constituted a real disadvan- 
tage from a military point of view. In 
case of a conflict with a great maritime 
power, France would at once have 
been deprived of communication with 
the Far East; two of her most impor- 
tant possessions would immediately 
have been lost to her, and the fruits 
of the long series of efforts, beginning 
with the piercing of the isthmus of 
Suez, followed by the conquest of Indo- 
China, and concluding with that of 
Madagascar, would have been almost 
immediately destroyed. 

This strategic point of view has 
become unimportant since Great Brit- 
ain, by placing, herself atthe side of 
France, has insured liberty of com- 
munications by sea, and guaranteed 
the safety of her colonial empire. As 
far as the future is concerned, the 
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British alliance permits us to be with- 
out apprehension duringas longa period 
as human forethought can provide for. 
But moral and commercial strategy is 
not less important than military strat- 
egy. Its réle is permanent, and its 
action is felt in time of peace as well 
as in war-time. Now, the absence, or, 
better, the scarcity, of French ports on 
the routes to the Far East is very 
disadvantageous. We might almost 
reckon this disadvantage in cash by 
adding the expenses of different kinds 
incurred by French ships in British 
ports, between the Western Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean. Even 
then, the total resulting from such a 
calculation would be much too low, 
because a French route would invite 
French vessels and French goods. The 
development of the French navy and 
of the export merchant would have 
been greatly stimulated by the oc- 
cupation of a few bases on the most 
important line of communication of 
the whole world. 

The preponderance of France in 
Syria — completed, if that is possible, 
by the allotment to her of a port beyond 
Suez, on the Arabian coast— would 
after a fashion make amends for the 
negligence of the past. 

Beirut and Jaffa, although a INtle 
aside from the direct Marseilles to 
Suez route, would offer valuable cen- 
tres for supplies. These ports would 
be very important from a commercial 
point of view, because the relations 
existing between the Near East and 
the Far East are well developed and 
are still capable of a large extension. 
Before the war they were chiefly car- 
ried on under the Greek flag. Therefore 
the operation would be profitable. 


The last argument in favor of an 
enduring bond between Syria and 
France surpasses in importance all 
those which have been summarily in- 


dicated, which, however, might be 


sufficient to call forth on behalf of 
French diplomacy a little more activity 
and real understanding of the national 
interests. 

France became a Mussulman power 
on the day she landed troops at Algiers, 
and for nearly ninety years her rdéle 
in the Mussulman world has con- 
stantly grown in importance. Extend- 
ing little by little her authority over 
the whole of Algeria, establishing her- 
self in Tunisia, penetrating into the 
Soudan, and finally rounding out her 
African domain by the conquest of 
Morocco, she has reached the point of. 
being interested by the same right as 
Great Britain, in all the movements of 
ideas and sentiments which agitate 
Islam. 

Two qualities are indispensable in — 
order to exert a useful prestige over the 
Mussulmans: one must be strong and 
just. Their manners and customs 


must be respected, services rendered 


must be recompensed, all signs of 
insubordination suppressed with en- 
ergy and speed. These are questions 
of tact and management which a 
long experience of native politics has 
allowed the French administration to 
acquire. 

But, in politics, persuasion has ari 


“incontestable superiority over repres- 


sion; it is better to convince one’s 
protégés of one’s power and justice 
than to have occasion to prove them 
by deeds. : 
Now, the hest way for a European 
people to acquire great prestige over 
Mussulmans lies in a loyal and profit-. 
able codperation in the places which 
are frequented by pilgrims, or which 
have famous mosques or celebrated 
universities. If once this prestige is. 
established, it is the part of a discreet 
diplomacy and experienced adminis- 
trators to gain the confidence and at- 
tachment of the most intelligent, whose 
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advice or opinions are of weight with 
their coreligionists.. 

Now, what .are the religious and 
moral centres, toward which the 
eyes of the Mussulman world are 
ever turned, from which they await 
religious instruction and _ political 
guidance, where the powerful _per- 
sons live who can, according to their 
passions or their interests, arouse de- 
votion or revolt, peaceful codperation 
or hatred? 

Outside of Mecca and Medina, these 
centres being too exalted for any Euro- 
pean power to think of becoming pre- 
dominant there, there are Fez, Kai- 
rouan, Koufra, Cairo in Africa; Con- 
stantinople, in. Europe; _ Broussa, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Baghdad, in 
Asia Minor; Ispahan, Chiraz, Samar- 
cand, Kabul, Lahore, Delhi, Benares, 

Calcutta, in Central and Southern 
Asia. 
Of these seventeen places from which 


the intellectual and moral life of Islam 


is diffused, France possesses only two, 
Kairouan and Fez — which is evidently 
disproportionate to the importance of 
her Mussulman empire. Great Britain 
has,six: Cairo, Baghdad, Lahore, Delhi, 
Benares, Calcutta; and exerts a pre- 
ponderant influence over a seventh, 
Kabul; two others, Chirazand Ispahan, 
are situated in the zone of influence 
which has been allotted to her in Per- 


sia. Russia had Samarcand,.the fate of © 


which has become uncertain. Con- 


stantinople will remain Turkish, Kou-: 


fra is a part of the colonial domain of 
Italy and it is for that power to 
strengthen her sthollay te or the great- 
est good of all the colonizing peoples of 
Northern and Western Africa. 

_Franc2 then is far from having the 
share of influence in Islam which she 
needs. Does not a sane comprehension 
of her interests make it her duty to 
claim Damascus and Jerusalem? Does 
not strict equity call upon her Allies to 
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satisfy this legitimate claim? It seems 
as if there could be no doubt as to the 
answer. 

But there remains aneiihin consid- 
eration of great importance from the - 
point of view of essential Mussulman 
interests. 

The Arabian kingdom, the. birth of 
which was greeted by the Allies with 
suitable promptness and satisfaction, 
constitutes a new political element, 
whose réle and influence it is hard to 
measure. The diplomacy .of the French 
Republic very. fortunately foresaw 
that this réle and: this influence would 
be considerable, and she: was. first 
to demonstrate her sympathy for the 
Chérif by sending him an official 
mission, composed of the most eminent 
personalities from the French Mussul- 
man centres. This act of wise policy 
will not fail of its: result. The consol- 
idation and cohesion of her vast Mus- 
sulman empire demands that France 
should keep in as close relations 
as possible with the new Arabian king- 
dom, that she may. exert a perma- 
nent influence on its policy, that she 
may always be, in the eyes. of the 
rulers of Mecca and Medina, the na- 
tion strong and just par excellence. 

A common frontier with the king- 
dont of the Chérif would bring her 


* enormous and indisputable moral ad- 


vantages. The Republican Govern- 
ment must neglect nothing to realize 
this aim, for the peaceful development 
of our most important possession is at 
stake. 


We have said enough to show that. 
the preponderance of France over Syria 
and Palestine is in. conformity. to. 
historical, moral, political, and .eco-. 
nomic interests, in face of which the 
country must not continue to observe 


a passive attitude. The objections. 
raised against such preponderance are: 
without value and do not stand. the: 
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test of a close examination. Their 
authors are the few rare partisans of 
the smallest: possible France, whose 
detestable propaganda, if it were fol- 
lowed, would lead to the worst 
of renunciations and to the gravest 
catastrophes. 

Events now happening will dictate 
for a century the’ fate of European 
nations.’ Those who maintain that 
France, during this century, should 

L’Europe Nouvelle ' 


abandon het place and. ‘let’ ‘alt 'that 
makes her grandeur‘and her wealth go 
adrift — those persons ‘would assunte 
the mest terrible responsibility” ‘to 


their descendants. 


Thus, the interest of Europe, the i 
interest of the French-English En- 
tente, the interest of Syria,’ the in- 
terest of France — everything, in short, 
militates in favor of this solution of the 
Sytian question: 
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BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., D.S.0O...: - 


“Mixes and miles and miles of —— 
all,’ in the simple diction of Atkins the 
Hoplite, stretch the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. All England knows about Meso- 
potamia, and a place called Kut, and a 
goal called Baghdad, and a hot place 
they pronounce Basra. They know also 
just a few vignettes from the history 
of what is now getting on for three 
years. The early glories of Shaiba, the 
quick turned triumph and quicker 
tragedy of Ctesiphon, and the long- 
drawn agony of Townsend’s Kut. 

Some inkling perhaps they have of 
that period of building by Sir Percy 
Lake and General Maude. The form- 
ing of a large marine, the assembling of 
railway material, the eternal quarrel 
with marsh and-flood and sandbank. 
But the real Mesopotamia, ‘the miles 
and miles and miles,’ through which 
Atkins is for the nonce tramping, as 
tramped: Greek and Roman legions, 
back in the ages, is, as yet, unsung. 

And yet fate and prophecy bid fair to 
ordain that the English shall know 


something more of Mesopotamia, that 
historic ‘land’ between’ the’ rivers,’ 
which men also call Turkish Arabia. 

‘Let us therefore gaze on’ thé aspects 
of the land that meet good Atkins from 
college and office and Dials, ‘as the 
British transports bring him up that 
Empress of Waterways, the Shatt el 
Arab or River of the Arabs, and also 
dip into some of those countless aspects 
which the past recalls. 

For seventy miles from its mouth to 
Basra and for perhaps forty more, 
ships of the deepest draft can’ sail up 
the Shatt, impeded it is true for the 
present by an eighteen-foot bar at the 
mouth, which is easily dredgéd here- 
after—ships easily pass each other in 
the fairway — and the banks for miles 
are edged with palm gardens, that won- 
derful tree of life that brings suste- 
nance of all ‘kinds to its owners. The 
level green of the palms is lightened’ 
by a fringe of mulberry ‘trees, and 
oleanders of surprising flower. Up and 
down the Shatt sail the sea-going as 
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well as the river craft of the sea-faring 
Arab, as ancient and daring a marmer 
as ever the Pheenician and the Norse- 
man. The great sea dhows are often 
models of old Portuguesé brigs and 
_caravels with high poops and great 
curved stern sheets, with ancient bin- 
nacle and brass-bound wheel. Gun- 
ports pierce the sides in tiers, and the 
force of habit, so potent and so en- 
during in the East, has enacted that 
dummy tiers of gun-ports be painted 
on the poops of the lesser craft. The 
Arab sailor is orderly, and the dhow 
will pipe a uniformed crew over the 
side, to take the Arab naukodar * to 


call on a Turkish or Persian port. 


officer. 

But the crews are simple souls, apt 
to murmur one with another when a 
voyage is unduly prolonged and the 
vessel out of her course. On such oc- 
casions the aged captain will assemble 
his crew, and promise a revelation. 
Out of perhaps a century-old nautical 
almanac, held upside down, a grimy 
finger-nail will trace the long f’s, and 
finally he will announce in triumph 
‘Inshallah! we shall arrive in port in 
three days’ time.’ 

There are many ports, and some- 
thing should by rights turn up! 

Into this home water of Arab craft 
the navigating fleets of Europe have 
been penetrating these last five hun- 
dred years, as Portuguese ports of 
other days bear witness, along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and John 
Company’s liners n later days, till 
Colonel Rawdon Chesney and Captain 
Blosse Lynch came overland from the 
West and built steamers on the upper 
Euphrates as a Roman Emperor had 
built his craft before them. 

Down the Euphrates to the Shatt 
and out into the Gulf and back steamed 
Chesney’s river craft Tigris and then 
turned north to Baghdad, forerunner 


* Skipper. 


of the Lynch line of Tigris steamers. 

Just before the mutiny in India, the 
Shatt saw a British fleet and trans- 
ports come in the days when the Turk 
knew his best friend, to bring the Shah 
to his senses, with Outram and Have- 
lock in command. Persia was brought 
to reason in time for those leaders to 
hurry back to harder tasks, and since 
those days the shipping of Europe has 
slowly increased in the Shatt, till even 
the tardy German discovered the 
mighty river and all she might mean 
for trade. And now, since the Turk 
flies once and for all his true colors, the 
Jolly Roger of slavery, of oppression, 
and ruthless murder, the navies of 
England have made the Shatt el Arab 
their own. Processions of transports, 
of storeships and cruisers come and go 
in the mighty waterway. Basra, the 
ancient port of Mesopotamia, now 
seethes with ocean and river steamers 
— the Mersey with the chill off. The 
whole of the Arab river craft ply for 
the British, and the Tigris is white 
with their sails. Arabs unload ocean 
ships and pile high the river barges, 
and roads and railways grow apace 
beneath their hands. 

Slowly the word has gone forth, that 
there is no mistake as to which is the 
right side of the fence, and the Sheikhs 
note that, while the Turk has essayed 
to destroy the Arab peoples and break 
up their clans, the British have come 
to build and unify an ancient nation. 
The word has gone forth that the 
yellow man must go back to the East 
and that Western Asia is the land of 
Shem and Japhet, of Semitic and Ja- 
phetic peoples of Semitic speech and 
not the agglutinous vocabulary of the 
Mongol — for the almond eye remains 
in the Anatolian Turk, till he looks first 
cousin to a Gurkha or a Manchu. 

There are some foolish writers who 
like to babble of the clean fighting 
Turk, when in reality he is but a docile 
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savage in the control of ruthless men. 
There is something appalling in the 
docility of the slave races, the German, 
the Turk, the fellah beneath the 
Pharaohs. To the Turk it may be 
ordered ‘ Kiss the children’ and he will 
kiss them, or ‘Bayonet the children’ 
and he bayonets them, even as does 
the kindly German of former belief. 
The fellah bidden by the Pharaoh will 
flog the life out of his comrade, even 
like the other slave races the Turk of 
Hulugu, and the Hun of Hohenzollern, 
and the place for the yellow man is 
away East. 

Not that the army in Mesopotamia 
has any love for the hosts of Arab tribes 
that have fished in the troubled waters 
between Kut and Baghdad; their sav- 
age cruelty to wounded has made them 
hated by all. That may be due to the 
Arab’s conception of warfare, for where 
he has accepted the British; he is whole- 
heartedly a worker for a price, and an 
appreciator of order, wishful only to 
be governed and given the benefits of 
progressive rule. To which he adds a 
very great desire to acquire wealth, 
and is therefore open to proposals 
which will develop prosperity. 

Into the Turk-clogged progress-de- 
siring port of Basra has come the daily 
increasing activity of a large military 
base, which must, however, usurp all 
use of the port till war be done. The 
improvements for war purposes are, 
however, chiefly those that are needed 
In peace, save perhaps that time the 
future works are built with speed 
rather than durability as governing 
factor. Wharves, waterworks, electric 
lighting, metaled roads, bridges, dock- 
yards spring up on all sides, and the 
great Jew settlements that date from 
the captivity take heart of grace and 
tender for contracts and peddle tinned 
salmon and cigarettes for Atkins. 

The population of this great sea- 
faring port is a mixed one. Jewish, 
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Greek, and Chaldean traders jostle for 
the business of war. Kurd and Arab, 
Lur and Bakhtiari labor and build and 
garden. It isa bustling population, for 
the flourishing date gardens at all 
times bring trade and shipping, and 
the ‘Tree of Life’ feeds and finds fuel 
and. building material for tens of 
thousands. 

To the medley of peoples, the British 
have added many. Every race in India 
has contributed to the army, and with 
them also negro troops and watermen 
from the West Indies, and Chinese 
artisans to build huts and work in the 
dockyards. Roads and railways push 
up along the waterways. River steam- 
ers from the rivers of India and Burma, 
from the Irrawadi, from the Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra, chunk against 
the current of the Tigris. 

The Nile too has added to the 
gayety of rivers, and, if. you please, 
County Council steamers have come 
under their own steam from Battersea 
to Basra, aye and Baghdad too, re- 
markably fine boats for their size. 
Those who would moralize on the 
divinity that doth shape our ends may 
well marvel that the Edmund Ironside 
and the Christopher Wren and other 
denizens of Chelsea Reach should tow 
munitions of war into Baghdad. 

To feed with all the munitions of 
war an army fighting five hundred 
miles away, and also feed the railways 
with material, this river fleet from the 
waterways of the Empire works all 
day and far into the night, and porters 
from the four corners of India and 
Africa load barges and unload ships 
for this, the real river war of history. 

And all the while the Tigris and the 
Euphrates roll on down to the sea, 
as they have rolled since Eden, to the 
almost historic days of the Deluge, 
since Abraham went north from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and Hammurabi ruled 
in Shinar, since the glory of Shumer and 
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Accade, and the Empires of Shalmane- 
zar, and Ashurbanipal and the hosts 
of Syria. The British rail along the 
Euphrates passes at the foot of the 
great pyramidical pile of brick at Ur, 
on which stood the Temple of the 
Moon. The great square bricks stand 
set in bitumen, many of them bearing 
in cuneiform the Royal stamp of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the enthusiastic restorer 
of ancient temples. The temple pile 
remains eighty feet above the mounds 
of dust that cover the foundations of 
erstwhile prosperous Ur, the river port 
that ruled a tidal estuary. 

At Ur is to be seen one of those small 
cross checks on ancient history, which 
in one way or another is a feature of 
Mesopotamian archeology. Among 
the layer of bricks firmly set in bitumen 
are to be found intact pieces of matting 
even as the reed matting of to-day. Old 
Herodotus records among those many 
minor details, which are a satisfying 
feature in his history, that the Chal- 
deans place matting in the bitumen 
setting of every tenth layer of bricks. 
It is pleasant with one’s own eyes to be 
able to testify to the accuracy in detail, 
of the late Mr. Herodotus. ; 

On theway from Kut to Baghdad the 
dreary embankment of dead and dry 
Babylonian canals close the horizon, 
and often have furnished ready-made 
entrenchments for belligerents. All the 
world knows how the British and Turk 
fought within sight of the great Arch 
of Ctesiphon, the Arch of the Hall of 
Audience of the Sassanian capital. 

The curse of the Bible prophets — 
‘their cities I will make into heaps’— 
has been amply fulfilled in Mesopo- 
tamia. Babylon, Nineveh, Warka La- 
gash, Eridhu, all are mere heaps of 
gray dust, from which the spade alone 
extracts history. The Palace of Khosru 
almost alone stands as a ruin, in the 
usual acceptance of the word. Thegreat 
Arch of Ctesiphon is modern as Meso- 
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potamian’ history goes, a mere fifteen 
hundred years of existence, but it stands 
as it was built of foot-square bricks, set 
in the comparatively newly devised 
mortar that had replaced the bitumen. 
It stands a huge hall of one single arch 
and one of the great facades of its‘right 
front with it. High up in the walls, 
defying time as bravely as the brick 
work, lie great timbers that must be 
cedar of Lebanon, and perhaps the 
oldest woodwork extant. Among the 
ruined mud walls of the city site stand 
sandbagged gun emplacements and 
the empty tins of derelict bivouacs. 

Opposite Ctesiphon, which the Turks 
call Suleiman Pak, lie the ruins of 
Seleucia, the great Greek capital, where 
Seleukos founded his dynasty on the 
death of his master Alexander, and 
moved the seat of Greek government 
from Babylon to the Tigris. Naught 
remains but heaps of dust and a mighty 
wall now cut by the Tigris immediately 
opposite Ctesiphon, and that curious 
sense of Greek dominion which stretch- 
es far over Asia to the Frontiers of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab. itself. 
And over away from Seleucia a very 
few leagues lies the battlefield of 
Cunaxa where, a few centuries before 
Seleucia came into being, Xenophon 
started back over the mountains. to 
distant Trebizond. 

In the midst of this shadow and 
presence of extreme antiquity, Atkins 
marches unconcerned, somewhat dis- 
turbed by Bible names that the army 
has given to unnamed sites round Kut. 
It is desirable for artillery purposes to 
identify such mounds as may exist, 
but when these are officially called 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Atkins may be 
excused from. writing home that he is 
in the midst of Bible scenes. © 


Among the early spots occupied by 
the army that first reached Mesopo- 
tamia was Qurna, at the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, a hot, moist 
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kingdom ‘of the wet bulb if ever there 
was one, where Anopheles: Pulcherrima 
at first made the army her own. ‘There 
is an old Sumerian legend which places 
Eden at Qurna, oblivious of the fact 
that the Persian Gulf must. have ex- 
tended far above it... The army read 
the story and adopted .it; Temptation 
Square and. Adam’s 'Lane are official 
spots among the palm groves of the 
Arab town. .To one of the: bull-dog 
breed. marching in with a pack anda 
hundred round of ammunition, with 
a temperature of 112 and the wet bulb 
over 90, an officer confided the fact 
that this was the Garden. of Eden. 
‘Well, sir,’ said: the product of un- 
denominational teaching, ‘all I can 
say. is that no wonder. the twelve 
apostles deserted.’ 

However that may ‘be, the British 
army is touching history.and archeol- 
ogy unknown at every march, and the 
glamour of. it is biting deep into the 
minds of those who are not too weary 
to think. Every outpost. lies on some 
village or city mound, ancient bricks 
are dug for roadways, coins and vases 
turn to the light beneath the trench 
spade—slipper coffins, aptly described 
as ‘babies’ baths,’. break before the 
plate-layers. Men may dream any mo- 
ment of coming on.such revelations as 
charmed the best years from Layard 
and life from George Smith, and of 
finding : treasure like to the .Royal 
Library of Nineveh. 

The aeroplanes themselves add to 
historic research in a manner hardly 
realized. The giant city sites of Assyria, 
acres of ruined fields, yield no plan to 
the wanderer therein, and even trav- 
erse and theodolite can hardly find 
the secrets of plan and design which 
the. aeroplane’ photos map clearly. 
Lines of walls that are hardly visible 
on the flat show clearly to those above; 
and the ground plan of Opis and 
Sammarah are becoming an open book. 


.’ The ‘Assyrian and Chaldean’ blocks 
at the. British Museum will . have 
very different. meaning to those who 
have motored to Babylon, ‘flown over 
Nineveh, or climbed to the top of the 
Temple of the Moon at Ur of the 
Chaldees. 
Perhaps the tracing of the story of 
the book of Genesis isthe true faseina- 
tion that Mesopotamia: has for those 
who have time to read. The great. 
boats of the Euphrates have the identi- 
cal lines of the toy ark that can be 
bought in Regent Street. Where a 
pent roof has been added for our pur- 
poses, the two are one in shape. A 
Euphrates ‘bellum’ arranged as a sick 
barge is the toy ark of childhood. Is 
that toy ark an authentic tradition in 
its shape? It is almost certain to be. 
The Euphrates boats are pitched inside 
and. out with pitch, as’ was that ark. 
In these same bellums, some as large 
as seventy. tons, we may find British 
batteries sailing the Euphrates, and a 
modified menagerie could easily walk 
on board. One more suggestion of the 
toy-shop tradition strikes the casual 
observer. The tribes-people from the 
hills who work on the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates wear-high black felts hats, a 
topper without a brim. Are Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah really correctly dressed? 
Then on top of the discovery of the 
ark comes the more serious reading of 
a parallel version of the Bible story 
of the Flood found in the cuneiform in 
Layard’s tablets from the Royal Li- 
brary of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh, 
copied or collected possibly. from Sar- 
gon’s library at Accade or Erech, older 
than Ashurbanipal by perhaps eight- 
een hundred years. Were.the stories 
of Genesis the household stories. of 
Chaldea four thousand years ago? It 
would seem so, when from Babylon is 
unearthed a seal with the representa 
tion of the Temptation, Adam and 
Eve, the Serpent and the Apple-tree. 
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Then who, having seen the floods in 
Chaldea in 1916, cannot realize that 
two feet more would have submerged 
the whole land? 

Such are the fascinating reflections 
that fill the minds of many, who realize 
that the very names in use of the stars 
they march under are the names that 
the Chaldean astrologers gave them — 
so far away in the mist of time that 
human imagination almost. fails to 
grasp the story. 

It is before the ancient stories that 
the Bible of the Captivity and the 
prophets are records but of yesterday. 
The Tombs of Ezekiel on the Eu- 
phrates, of Queen Esther and ‘the 
prophet Daniel at Susa are extant 
shrines. On the lower Tigris, the most 
beautiful of all vignettes is the hedge- 
sparrow dome of the Tomb of Ezra, 
set in a small grove of palms for all 
the world to see. Jews of the Captivity 
fill every town and ply that gift of 
trade they learned in Babylon, and 
ancient rabbis step from old-world 
blocks. 

The story of the advance from the 
trenches of the impasse (trenches three 
hundred and fifty miles up the Tigris 
even at this stage), the months of 
hammer and tongs, of spade and 
bayonet, culminating in the never-to- 
be-forgotten crossing at the Shamran 
bend, the recovery of Kut, and the 
pressure that brought the army march- 
ing for dear life on Baghdad and the 
retreating Turks, cannot be told here. 
Nor the joyous arrival at Baghdad 
to save a mercantile town torn from 
mob and tribal atrocities, nor of the 
severe fighting that followed as the 
reinforced Turks strove to regain their 
own and hem us in, for those are the 
property of accurate history to be 
recorded on granite. This is rather the 
story of the sidelights that shine on the 
army’s progress. 

Nor is the trade and prospect of 
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Turkish Arabia, whatever may be its 
future, a suitable subject for discus- 
sion here. It will be remembered how 
Sir William Willcocks spent several 
years in Mesopotamia on behalf of 
the Turkish Government studying the 
waterways and the ancient and existing 
systems of irrigation. He envisaged the 
old smiling Chaldea with its ancient 
crops in all their abundance, with 
cotton and other paying crops added 
thereto. The country grows alfalfa (or 
lucerne), and whoever can grow alfalfa 
can fatten stock, the one commodity 
the world is really short of. Flocks 
and herds crowd the land, but the 
people for extended agriculture are | 
sparse. Twenty years of good sanita- 
tion, so that the countless children 
come to maturity, may work wonders. 

The Arab, however, is eager for 
progress, and therein lies the hope for 
the future. Civilization and govern- 
ment are eagerly looked for. Do the 
military authorities even spit-lock a 
road through the scrub by the Tigris 
edge, forthwith does every man, woman, 
and child proclaim it the King’s high- 
way. Oil pumps and machinery are 
eagerly used, while the military organ- 
ization of labor and native craft have 
proved the Arab to be a first-class 
worker, if well and sympathetically 
handled. The farmers, and even the 
marsh Arabs, have hurried to work on 
roads and railways. The great Bedouin 
encampments on the Tigris, the long 
rows of brown camel-hair shelters, 
watch the steamers passing by, and 
the white-bearded sheikhs, like Abra- 
ham ‘sitting in their tents in the heat 
of the day,’ send their young men out 
to work on the earthwork of the 
permanent way. 

Of Baghdad itself who may monk? 
It is literally the modern Babylon, 
built with bricks stolen therefrom, or 
from Seleucia and Ctesiphon and the 
dead cities of the plains, as Port Said 
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is built from Tel- Tennis, and as 
new cities from old, all the world 
over. Its dome and its minarets stand 
out among its palm groves from afar. 
A few of its mosques and vaulted 
khans date from Haroun-al-Raschid, 
but the city, though picturesque, is 
modern save for the bricks that lie 
under its whitewashed walls. They 
have seen Nebuchadnezzar in all his 
glory, yet the city they have built is 
upstart. The Great Gate of Murad, 
closed since the conqueror entered, 
was blown up by the Turks, perhaps 
lest the English should open it to 
enter by that way in solemn signifi- 
cance, the which is not an Anglo-Saxon 
trait, for the Anglo-Saxon rarely does 
anything of intention that is solemnly 
significant. 

Above Baghdad, where the army 
now waits what may befall, the ruin 
field is thick also. Nineveh lies ahead 
by Mosul, and Calneh of Assyria, 
and all that Assyria stood for in build- 
ing and magnificence, changing to the 
memory of Greece and Rome. The 

The Cornhill Magazine 
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Tomb of Julian the Apostate bears 
witness to one of Rome’s failures on 
the Tigris. Though Vespasian pene- 
trated to Shushan and the Diz, yet 
was Mesopotamia always a scene of 
disaster to the Imperial troops, a 
land which overstrained endeavor. 

In spite of ‘miles and miles and miles 
of all,’ the dead canals ever raise 
their promise to the prospect of central 
government, and the groves of dates 
and poplars and mulberries on the in- 
habited shores show that the drinking 
earth is full of promise. Chaldea is full 
of Temple ruins.: The dead course of 
the Nahrwan canal and its ghostly 
village mounds but. wait the touch of 
the irrigation engineer. The Arabs 
bear many but raise few, and a genera- 
tion of dispensaries and kindly medical 
aid will populate the banks of the 
canals that are to be. Even those there 
be who dream of finding a real home 
for the long-stapled cotton, that other 
great want of modern economics, and 
oneagain for the wheat, that Herodotus 
guarantees to bear three hundredfold. 
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Wuart type of men is ‘the air’ pro- 
ducing? Seafaring men are not like 
landsmen; neither will airmen be. Al- 
ready they have a demeanor of their 
own, a jaunty, light-hearted, airy de- 
meanor. Have they also a special tem- 
perament? Men whom fate has chosen 
to realize the dream of the world cannot 
be quite like other men. Those who go 
up into the sky on wings, like those 
who ‘go down to the sea in ships,’ see 
‘wonders,’ as the Hebrew. poet re- 
flected. What is the result. of this great 
adventure upon their personalities? 
Not quite what one would expect, 
judging by the small amount of evi- 
dence hitherto coérdinated. 

An intensely interesting paper ap- 
pears in the Lancet dealing with ‘The 
Essential Characteristics of Successful 
and Unsuccessful Aviators.’ The au- 
thors of the article are ‘a pilot of six 
hundred hours’ experience and a medi- 
cal officer stationed at an aerodrome.’ 
These men must know, if anyone as 
yet knows, what manner of man is the 
man on wings. Here is a brief state- 
ment of their conclusions. ‘The mark 
of the successful aviator’ is ‘the pos- 
session of a suitable temperament.’ 
He has, as a rule, ‘a fund of animal 
spirits’ and is athletic. ‘He possesses 
resolution, initiative, presence of mind, 
sense of humor, judgment; is alert, 
cheerful, optimistic, happy-go-lucky, 
generally a good fellow, and frequenily 
lacking in imagination.’ His amuse- 
ments when off duty are ‘theatres, 
music (chiefly rag-time), cards, and 
dancing, and it appears necessary for 
the well-being of the average pilot that 
he should indulge in a really riotous 
evening at least once or twice a month.’ 
. As for the ‘fighting scout’ as distinct 
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from the ordinary ‘aviator, he may ‘be ~ 
described as the same, only more so. 
He is full of the joy of life, has ‘little 
or no imagination, no sense of responsi- 
bility,’ and ‘very seldom takes his work 
seriously, but looks upon “Hun-straf- 
ing” as a great' game.’ Oddly enough, 
it is — so these critics affirm — better 
that he should ‘know little or nothing 
of the details of his machine or engine.” 
No exhaustive knowledge of mechanics 
seems to be desirable. Is this perhaps 
because it is necessary that his flying 
apparatus should ‘become part of him- 
self? He is constantly obliged to give 
his attention to something other than 
the conduct of his aeroplane, which 
becomes subconscious. A fit man upon 
a fit machine should apparently not be 
preoccupied with the state of his body 
or its mechanical adjuncts. 

Being absorbed in the interest of 
their subject, and anxious to compare 
their observation with that of others 
in a good position to judge, the airman 
and the doctor issued a questionnaire 
to fully qualified pilots, and found their 
own conclusions marvelously confirmed, 
many of their points being very strongly 
emphasized. For instance, a very large 
number of those who replied to their 
questions as to the mental make-up of 
the successful airman declare lack of 
imagination to be essential. In slightly 
different words, one airman after an- 
other enumerates this negative require- 
ment. ‘Very little imagination,’ ‘no 
imagination,’ ‘not too much imagina- 
tion’— again and again we read the 
same thing all down the list. One 
witness is very concise, and declares 
the two essential characteristics to be 
simply ‘(1) lack of imagination, and 
(2) endurance.’ It is not easy to be 
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quite sure what they all mean by lack 
of imagination, but other phrases of a 
similar kind may throw light upon the 
matter., An airman should show, we 
read, ‘abandonment of care,’ and the 
words ‘happy-go-lucky’ and sugges- 
tions of irresponsibility are constantly 
repeated. -Does ‘imagination’ militate 
against.a light heart?: We suppose that 
it does. 

The aviators who fail — 2.e., he 
begin well and do not finally make 
good — are those who cannot stand 
loneliness. They have pluck enough, 
they can stand any danger in company 
with an instructor, but ‘solo’ flying is 
too much for them. As soon as they 
begin to fly alone they are constantly 
faced with a terrible choice. They must 
fly too low for safety, or go up and 
chance getting ‘lost’ behind a cloud. 
This getting ‘lost’ seems to be of fre- 
quent occurrence, and no especially 
grave danger; but one can well under- 
stand that a man of ‘imagination’ 
could hardly bear it in solitude. 

Answers to questions regarding fa- 
vorite amusements once more confirm 
our author’s belief. The men whose 
adventurous work takes them into the 
deserts of space like the amusements 
of the city, and obviously wish to add 
excitement to excitement. They are 
frank in their statements. Their bold 
confessions somewhat darken the pic- 
ture, and we have to keep in mind as 
we study it that ,we are reading. of 
very young men. Some witnesses give 
thirty as the limit of age for a good 
aviator; but our authors and most of 
their witnesses give twenty-five. Eng- 
lishmen, we read, are at ‘their best a 
little later than Colonials, and men who 
have been accustomed to ‘rough it’ 
do. better. than. those who have led a 


more’ sheltered life. Sedentary. occu-. 


pations are almost , prohibitive. A 


sense of humor, seems to. be regarded | 


as_an asset of immense importance to 
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the..would-be aviator, and we are 
assured that the successful ones all 
have it. In this matter we wish very 
much that our authors had defined their 
terms more exactly. Are they not con- 
fusing: a sense of humor with high 
spirits, or at least with ‘cheery stoi- 
cism’? They.are not at all the same 
thing. In the experience of the present 
writer, a strong sense of humor is by: 
no means common apart from imagina- 
tion, but of course there is an unselfish 
courage which, perhaps because of its 
healthy horror of parade, has lately 
found in the ridiculous a medium of 
expression. The quality cannot be new, 
but it seems new in its new setting. 

There is a pathetic touch which must 
not be forgotten by us as we try to 
descry the outline of the airman. The 
‘crashing’ of a messmate produces a 
terribly deep impression. These men 
have a common heart, grieve, and are 
exceptionally liable to loss of nerve 
from mental distress. This peculiarity, 
again, goes very oddly with lack of 
imagination. One longs for a great. 
novelist to handle this new English- 
man. No doubt peace will modify the 
type. Danger will play a less part in 
his training, and the intoxication. of 
novelty will be gone. It is impossible 
not to compare the seaman and the 
airman in one’s. mind, for they have 
this in common, that neither is a 
landsman; but this is true of the sea- 
man in a very much greater degree 
than of the men of; the new service. 
A sailor may live for months out of 
sight of land. He counts his experience 
of the sea by years. An airman counts 
his air experience by hours. He lives 
most of his time on solid earth along 
with the rest of us. But short adven- 
tures make long impressions, and a 
man who thas been ‘lost’ knows sen- 
sations which we earthmen cannot. 
conceive. 

If the writers in the Lancet are right, 
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it is not likely that the novelist who is 
to come will be a flying man — we shall 
not get a picture drawn from within, 
Airmen are not obviously introspective 
not interested in their own psychology 
any more than in the make of their 
wings. On the other hand, is it impos- 
sible that this absence of imagination 
does but precede the birth of a new 
form of imagination? At present the 
The Spectator 
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mind of the typical aviator would seem 
to be the mind of a boy. As the new 
service grows older, as more norma] 
times come round again, is it not cer- 
tain that a group of men whose nucleus 
is a few gallant boys with the fascina- 
tion and the abandonment of the 
heroes who discovered the New World 
will have some fruit of the imagination 
to give to us? 


THE WAY TO TIPPERARY 


BY A. E. COPPARD 


It is a long way to Tipperary, and I 
suppose it was the song that sent me 
there. Curious, is it not, the insignifi- 
cant motives that inspire some com- 
plicated efforts? 

‘Let you be giving me a penny, sir,’ 
said the old woman to me. I had but 
just started upon that sunny journey, 
and she hailed me. 

‘Let you be giving me a penny, sir.’ 
I gave it. 

‘May the great God take ye to 
Heaven, sir,’ said she, and then I 
wished I’d given her a shilling, for, 
thought I, if I get to Heaven for a 
penny the Lord Himself might for- 
give me a great deal for the odd 
eleven-pence. 

And, indeed, then I am specially 
blessed, for as the old woman went 
wending away I stood looking back at 
her, and there by the highway I saw a 
little group of farm buildings and trees 
just sitting across the top ofa low bank, 
so very green, soft as silk it was, with 
no blemish upon it. Across that green 
some white ducks went a-traveling; the 


wind blew their voices to me. There 
was, too, a line of poplar sprigs, very 
slender and fan-like, their ‘stems no 
bigger than altar candles, and they 
sighed like women in their grieving. 

I got out a post card, one of those 
rarely tinted and admirably chased 
with a golden edge, which I carry for 
the purpose, and, licking my pencil 
stub like a green grocer’s boy, I madea 
poem, one of those things with no 
rhyme in it, and with rhythms like 
a mangled corkscrew, with some lines 
as short as a full stop and some un- 
ending ones on which you peg out very 
sweet notions as indiscriminately as a 
washerwoman hangs out her under- 
wear, and then magnify with an ex- 
clamation mark! 

‘Go on, now,’ said I to myself then, 
and go on I did, like a sheep. It is not 
uncommon to feel yourself -convine- 
ingly bullied by yourself into doing the 
thing you would not want to do. I’d 
love to be standing in that place, with 
a coin of gold in my hand, this very 
minute, until I’d become’a pillar of 
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salt with looking at it; but I went on 
until I came to the borheen. 

Now a borheen is a lean lane full of 
deceitful notions, with hedges as high 
as a workhouse wall and brambles 
like the midriff of a great fish. Within 
a borheen the traveling stranger is 
beset as completely as the slice of meat 
in a sandwich; no more view of the 
surrounding world, no more will of his 
direction. Does a serpent twist? Then 
a borheen is a serpent bereft of its 
reason. What is the longest thing in 
the world? A borheen, for it’s longer 
than a sad Sunday. In ten miles or in 
twenty miles you may happen upon a 
cabin. You approach it, you drop a 
glance over the half-door, and you per- 
ceive an old, old woman sitting on some 
steps leaning to a loft. There may bea 
pig sitting before her, apparently wor- 
shiping her, and there will certainly 
be hens, very furtive hens, and a 
cau'dron. The old woman regards you 
with apprehension, with awe. You 
ask to be directed, and she tells you 
to go on and inquire at the next house. 
You indulge this vain pursuit for as 
long as your sanity survives, or until 
you meet a pig coming towards you. 
There will be no more than just room 
for him to pass you, and so you will 
stand like one Christian meeting an- 
other, or like any man with a gush of 
charity in his breast. But this pig 
will fear you; he will turn tail, and 
behold you have a pig upon your hands, 
for, wherever you go now, you have 
upon you the appearance of driving 
that poor pig before you. You will 
endeavor to conciliate him, or persuade 
him of your passionate friendship, but 
there is no mortal man can appease a 
pig, and it not wanting. He will be- 
have like a Kaffir, and finally you will 
dislike him, and tell him so. 

‘A great nuisance was that pig to 
me,’ I said when I regained freedom 
upon the high road once more, ‘and 
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a great pity that I only bought a penny 
worth of blessing of that good old 
woman. I’ll go no more-into those 
borheens, so go upon your journey 
now.’ And I was just going when I 
heard the stir of a vast noise behind. 
me. .A great. gray ass was standing in 
the road and braying as if he were the 
king of all asses, as indeed he was, for, 
look you, along the road a car came 
flying with military persons in it. The 
horn went Honk! Honk! but the ass 
went He! Haw! and lay down in the 
road before them, lashing his heels as 
if he’d tear the skin off the sky, and 
screaming triumphantly as the car 
came to a stop upon his very neck. 

“Get out of it, or we’ll break your 
heart,’ yelled the soldiers, and the 
car pumped noises at him like a big 
gun, but the ass trailed his carcass in 
the road with no fear at all, until some- 
one leaped out of the car, kicked him 
where there was no dignity, and then 
pushed him into the borheen, where, 
I thought, if he meets that little pig 
of mine it will not be Greek meeting 
Greek, for it’s just Ajax to a sunflower 
that he will destroy my little pig and 
devour him. 

‘But go on now,’ said I to myself, 
and I walked on into Tip, where I got 
some interesting food— but it was 
queer feeding. Better a fly in the 
ointment, believe me, than one in 
the blancmange. You will always have 
a cozy for the teapot in Ireland, and 
a slop basin, but there will be some- 
thing odd and incinerated about the 
teapot; there will always be insects in 
the milk, cracks in the cup, and things 
in the sugar basin besides sugar! 

‘Waiter,’ I said, ‘this tea is very 
weak!’ 

“Is it, begod, sir? Then I’ll just put 
another half-pound in it,’ and taking 
from his waistcoat pocket a thimble- 
ful of tea wrapped in a screw of paper 
that had once contained tobacco, he 
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emptied it into. my teapot, saying 
soothingly, ‘There, sir, now it’ll be all 
right.’ 

In the evening I went into a bar. 
She had eyes as soft as darkness and a 


voice like a singing swallow. ‘A drop!’ 


I cried to her, for she was reading a book 
and did not heed me. When she had 
given.me the whiskey she resumed her 
book. 

‘May I be stricken to my doom this 
minute,’ said I quite to myself, ‘if it 
_is not poetry, and new poetry; that 
girl is reading.’ At that a handsome 
young man came in and stood before 
her. 

‘Good evening, Mary.’ 


The Manchester Guardian ° 
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‘What is it you’re wanting; Peter?” 
‘Stout,’ said‘ he; “and what’ is it 
you’re reading, Mary?’ ; 
‘Poetry,’ said‘ she; ‘listen to pee 
Peter.’ And she ‘read out,'in the soft 
voice that was like the singing of 
swallows, some verses: by T. M. Kettle. 
Mary went'on reading the poems, and. 
there was no laughter upon the hand- 
some young man. We were both filled. 
with delight. 
Pleasant thoughts I had that night 


as I pulled the bedclothes up to my 


neck, for pleasant it is to sleep in a 
country where the very donkeys are 


_ valiant and.even the barmaids woo you 


to the Muses. 


THE TWO VOICES OF MR. WELLS* 


BY J. K. PROTHERO 


It is not sufficient for Mr. Wells that 
he is a creative artist with a genius for 
humor and an inimitable style.’ He 
wishes to be regarded as a social re- 
former, and is very impatient with 
those who prefer him in the former 
role.’ As a critic he has an infallible 
sense for the weak spot; his attacks on 
existing institutions are so overwhelm- 
ing on: the first onslaught that con- 
tinued survival seems an impertinence. 
It is when: he ceases to criticize and en- 
deavors to reconstruct that Mr. Wells 
becomes ineffective. Many pages of 
beautiful writing have failed to reveal 
exactly what he offers as an alternative 
‘ for monogamy, war or dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. 


* Joan and Peier. 


By H. G. Wells. 
Co. 9s. net. i 


Cassell & 


The most devoted student of: 


his works would be puzzled to define 
the attributes of the being Mr. Wells 
designs to replace the First Person of 
the Trinity, and it’ still remains «a- 
puzzle to the uninitiated why‘a:sojourn 
in Labrador: should act as a solvent 
of matrimonial incompatibility. .’ 

The same qualities and defects 
which make Mr. Wells so brilliant: a: 
novelist and so confused a thinker 
are to be found in‘ Joan. and Peter. 
The book opens' with a vivid picture 
of middle-class life ‘in the days ‘when 
Queen Victoria seemed: immortal, -and 
the world settled forever.’ The narra-, 
tive moves swiftly, the canvas is crowd- 
ed with divergent types; each and all 
described in a-pregnant: phrase, their 
idosyncrasies labeled, their weaknesses: 
scheduled with unerring- precision: 
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‘Old Stubland, the West of England 
cloth manufacturer, was an emotional 
person .with pietistic inclinations that 
nearly carried him over at different 
times to the Plymouth Brethren, to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s connection. 
Religion was his only social recreation, 
most other things he held to be sinful, 
and his surplus energies all went into 
the business.’ One visualizes the man 
immediately and why ‘his son, still 
more Evangelical, and still more suc- 
cessful, left a business worth well 
over £200,000....The fortune was 
divided among thirteen children, of 
whom Peter’s father was the youngest.’ 
Arthur Stubland completely shed the 
Evangelical tendencies of the preceding 
generations. He became quite clear 
that the need of the world and his 
temperament was art. It took a year 
or so, and several teachers and much 
friendly frankness to persuade him he 
could neither draw nor paint, and 
then he relapsed into decoration and 
craftsmanship. ‘He beat out copper 
into great weals of pattern, and he 
bound books grossly.’ Finally, having 
‘learned how to make the simplest 
inscription beautifully illegible,’ he 
becamean architect. This stirred within 
him a desire to build a house, and as 
a necessary corollary he met his wife 
and married her. 

The craze for pseudo-art, which 
marked the period, the reserves of 
bad taste, which found expression in 
enameled fans and other excrescences, 
are pilloried witha poignant humor that 
is irresistible. As a picture of an 
ordinary mid-Victorian room the fol- 
lowing has a unique documentary 
value: 

It was a small, oblong room with a faint 
projection towards the street, as if it: had 
attempted to develop a bow window and 
had lacked the strength to do so. On one 


side was a fireplace, surmounted by a 
mantelshelf and an ‘overmantel,’ an affair 
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of walnut-wood, with a number of patches 
of looking-glass and small brackets and 
niches on which were displayed an array 
of worthless objects made to suggest orna- 
ments. ... In the midst of the mantelshelf 
stood a black marble clock insisting fixedly 
that the time was half-past. seven, and the 
mantelshelf itself and the fireplace were 
‘draped’ with a very cheap figured muslin 
that one might well have supposed had 
never been to the wash except for the fact 
that its pattern was so manifestly washed 
out.... There was a steel engraving of 
Queen Victoria giving the Bible to a dusky 
potentate as the secret of England’s great- 
ness. There was ‘The Soul’s Awakening,’ 
two portraits of George and May, and a 
large but faded photograph of the sea front 
at Scarborough, in an Oxford frame. 


One could quote many passages as 
provocatively reminiscent. Stubland 
and his ‘copper beating’ son are merely 
units_in a fascinating procession of 
mid-Victorians. Personally I hunger 
to learn more of.Arthur and his per- 
sistent aimlessness. His- affair with 
‘the younger Miss Blend, that familiar, 
squat figure, quick and almost crowded 
in speech, and with a peculiar avidity 
about her manner and bearing’ is cut 
all too short. Both Arthur and Dolly, 
his wife, however, are hurried to an 
untimely death to make room for 
Cousin Oswald, V.C., who, as guardian 
of Peter and his foster sister Joan, 
requires the centre of the stage. Up 
to this point Oswald’s incursions into 
the story are quite delightful. A 
simple-minded man who has outlived 
the consciousness of‘his terrible dis- 
figurement through the bursting of a 
shell, he is a very pleasing person. Full 
of puzzled disgust with Arthur’s activi- 
ties in copper work he makes hot love 
to Dolly almost persuades her to 
elope with him to Nigeria, and gen- 
erally introduces a breezy and adven- 
turous atmosphere. 

The guardianship of the children, 
however, seems to change his character 
entirely. He becomes¥#pedantic and 
when he finally leaves*Africa for Eng- 
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land degenerates from a romantic ideal- 
ist into a bore with a mission on behalf 
of education. Once he is fairly started 
on his stunt, interest in the narrative 
falters. All the dear farmyard crea- 
tures Mr. Wells so spontaneously 
creates, the suburban aunts, the mud- 
dle-headed governesses, the strenuous 
women who thought it advanced to 
discard ‘stays,’ are drowned in a flood 
of rhetoric. For it is here that Mr. 
Wells, novelist, hands over control to 
Mr. Wells, social reformer, and the 
results are acutely disappointing. 

Broadly and generally the thesis of 
the sermon or series of sermons on which 
the volume embarks may be expressed 
by the opening lines of a hymn greatly 
in vogue at ethical societies: 


We must strive by education 
Our position to improve. 


A very laudable sentiment if only 
Mr. Wells would explain just for what 
kind of education we must ‘strive.’ 
He tears in pieces the professional 
ignorance of the mid-Victorian teacher; 
‘very few women indeed of the Eng- 
lish educated classes to-day can under- 
stand a fraction or do an ordinary mul- 
tiplication sum,’ and his criticisms of 
the methods of Oxford and Cambridge 
are just as remorseless and convincing. 
But when he attempts to outline the 
reform he so passionately advocates he 
totally fails to express his meaning. 
Thus, while he condemns the teaching 
given in English Board Schools he in- 
sists that we shall win the war through 
the ‘hard-won elementary education of 
the common people.’ Does that mean 
that elementary education is the ideal 
at which we must aim? 

Though Oswald invokes ‘education’ 
with the ecstasy of a lover, the ardor 
of a devotee, the image he addresses 
is hopelessly amorphous. ‘We want 
universities all round and about the 
world, associated, working to a com- 
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mon end, drawing together all the best 
minds and the finest wills, a myriad of 
multi-colored threads into one com- 
mon web of a world civilization.” Now 
this sort of thing if fine writing is very 
muddle-headed thinking. What is the 
‘common end’ towards which all these 
universities are to work? Throughout 
the whole of seven hundred and odd 
pages industrious research has failed 
to discover an elucidation of the prob- 
lem. Over and over again we are told 
that the one hope of man is education. 
We are told that ‘the war was an edu- 
cational breakdown and in education 
lay whatever hope there was for man- 
kind.” Thus Oswald maunders, oc- 
casionally breaking forth into pas- 
sionate cries. ‘Education,’ he said, as 
if he called for help, ‘Education!’ 

The repetition of the blessed word 
does not seem to clarify his thoughts 
or soothe his irritation. So far as he 
is articulate this amiable rhetorician 
would appear to believe that educa- 
tion truly understood would destroy 
that pernicious thing called ‘national- 
ism,’ and insure eternal peace. 


Our lives have got to be political lives. 
All lives have to be made political lives. 
We can’t run about loose any more. This 
idea of a world-wide commonwealth, this 
ideal of an everlasting world peace in which 
we are to live and move and have our being, 
has to be built up in every school, in every 
mind, in every lesson. 


Now and again the genius of Mr. 
Wells gets the better of his passion for 
reform and he returns to the discus- 
sion of men and things. Nothing could 
be more effective than his description 
of Joan at a London night club. ‘She 
would think how indecent it was to 
be at the same time old and dissipated. 
Some of these. women here, she per- 
ceived, were older than her aunts, 
years older. Their faces were painted 
and done most amazingly — Joan 
knew all about facial massage and the 
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rest of it— and still they were old 
faces. But their poor bodies were not 
nearly so old as their faces, that was 
the tragedy of them. Joan regarded 
the tremendous décolletage of a lively 
grandmamma and the skin of the back 
shone as young as her own. The good 
lady was slapping the young gentle- 
man next to her with a quite smooth 
and shapely arm.’ One would give 
many seimons for so salient a criticism. 

But no sooner is one engrossed in 
the story of Joan and Peter, those two 
modern young people characteristically 
curious and unafraid, than one is called 
by the voice of Oswald from the en- 
joyment of interesting things co the 
dissection of the dry bones of his Frank- 
enstein. Never was education so relent- 
lessly pursued; never did a long and 
fatiguing quest so utterly fail to reveal 
anything of cardinal importance. If 
only Mr. Wells had thought out what 
he means by ‘education’ he might 
have assisted in the elucidation of the 
problem and at the same time saved 
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the space he devotes to Oswald’s 
dissertations. 

In the last lap the story once more 
comes up to the surface and Joan and 
Peter escaping from education get com- 
fortably married. Indeed, whenever 
Mr. Wells breaks away from social 
reconstruction he recaptures our ad- 
miration and reinforces that belief in 
his genius which he has done so much 
to destroy. 

For in spite of Oswald’s dull periods 
and the long-drawn chase of a vague 
ideal which never materializes Joan 
and Peter contains so much that is 
vital, so much that is characteristic of 
the author of Tono Bungay, that mod- 
ern English masterpiece, that even the 
windy rhetoric of. the*reformer cannot 
wholly drown the voice of the finest 
humorist, the most vigorous satirist 
of the day. If only Mr. Wells could be 
induced to delete his educational ex- 
cursions from the next edition — and 
issue them in pamphlet form — how 
happy it would make his admirers. 





THE LOAFER 


BY BART KENNEDY 


I. DINING 


“Ir there’s one thing vexes me more 
than another,’ he said, ‘it’s the loafer. 
I mean the man who persistently shirks 
work. No one can tell me that a man 
can’t find work if he really wants it. 
But the trouble is that there are lots 
of men who would sooner beg, or 
sponge, or do anything rather than 
work. They ought to be flogged. 
That’s the only way to deal with 
them.’ 

Bulliver paused and looked round 
the table. He felt that he had summed 
the matter up exactly. He was a 
clever-looking man, with the face of 
one who did himself well. He was din- 
ing with his fellow members here in 
his well-appointed club. The table at 
which they sat was large, but it was 
not too large for everyone that sat at 
it to take part in a general conversa- 
tion. It was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and waiters in neat liveries 
stood around in readiness to attend to 
the wants of the diners. 

“You’re right, Bulliver,’ said a fat 
man with a winy face. ‘The Govern- 
ment ought to interfere. Parliament 
ought to bring in a Bill to punish 
those who won’t work. People who 
won’t work ought not to eat’; and he 
signed to the waiter to bring him an- 
other large helping of roast saddle of 
mutton. ‘Yes, you’re right,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘By God, I’d flog ’em!’ His 
winy face took on a still deeper and 
more winy tinge as the feeling of in- 
dignation concerning loafers surged 
through him. 
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A general chorus of assent went 
round the beautifully decorated table. 
And Bulliver filled up his glass with 
champagne. It was a champagne of the 
splendid vintage of 1904, and it cost 
him thirteen shillings a bottle even 
here in his club. It sparkled and bub- 
bled as he poured it into his glass. A 
glorious champagne! 

‘What sort of time did you have at 
the Riviera?’ asked a sallow-looking, 
thin young man — a young man who 
looked as if no food, however good, 
would agree with him. 

‘Splendid,’ answered Bulliver — 
‘splendid! I was a month in one place, 
and did absolutely nothing but dream. 
I am not a poet; but really the sur- 
roundings were so beautiful that I felt 
I almost might become one. Perfect 
day followed perfect day. I just loafed 
about doing nothing. Delightful!’ And 
he finished off his glass as if to the 
memory of the dream. 

‘Ah!’ said the fat man with the 
winy face. ‘You’re a good judge, 
Bulliver—a good judge. But were 
you ever in Granada?’ 

‘No, I never was.’ 

‘Then you should go,’ said the fat 
man. ‘I was there once for six weeks. 
I stopped at an hotel in the Alhambra. 
If you like a place where you can do 
nothing, and at the same time enjoy 
yourself, Bulliver, you should go to 
Granada, and stop at the hotel in the 
Alhambra. You talk of dreaming, my 
boy — why, that’s the place where you 
can dream!’ 

‘You’re right,’ put in a-man at the 
end of the table. He had the look of 
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one who had traveled a great deal. 
‘I was there once myself, and I stopped 
at the hotel you speak of.. Granada is 
a most beautiful place — a place where 
life goes easy. No one ever seems to do 
anything in it — no one but the Amer- 
icans, who are rushing round all the 
time, seeing things.’ 
Bulliver looked interested. 
‘Oh!’ he said. ‘What were you doing 
there? Taking it easy?’ 
‘No. Asa matter of fact, I was work- 
ing. I was going through Spain as a 
special correspondent. But if you want 
a place where you can take it easy, 
that’s the place’; and he looked over 
at the fat man with the winy face. 
The fat man smiled in the large and 
ample way peculiar to fat men. He 
was pleased to have what he said 
corroborated. 
‘I must go there,’ said Bulliver. 
‘The curse of the age is its rush and its 


hurry. I do what I can to avoid it. 
If one takes it easy one lives longer. 
After all, a man has only one life. 
When he’s dead he’s done for.’ 

A murmur of approval went round. 
Bulliver’s remarks usually commanded 
attention. They were, as a rule, apt 


and pithy and on the nail. He was 
one who had been saved from the mur- 
derous struggle for existence, for he 
had inherited two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds a year. He was, never- 
theless, a philosopher. His philosophy 
was, of course, based upon conclusions 
drawn from his own experience. But 
such is the way with all human phil- 
osophy. The philosophy of the wisest 
man is in reality but the mental gar- 
ment that fits himself exactly. 

The dinner was a delightful one. 
This particular club had a cook who 
was an artist. The saddle of mutton 
was as delicious as any that could be 
got in a certain famous restaurant in 
the Strand. And the soup, and the 
fish, and the entrée, and the savory 
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at the end of the dinner. were all on a 
par with it. 

The conversation had become gen- 
eral. Topics were touched lightly and 
dismissed. At times the whole of the 
men at the table listened to the re- 
marks of one man; at times one man 
just talked to another. They talked 
together in the intimate way that men 
in clubs talk who are in the habit of 
dining at the same table. There was a 
passing of jokes and a flashing of 
dinner-table wit. 

At last the conversation, after swing- 
ing lightly and disjointedly in many 
directions, came to the topic of the 
day — the topic that was in the minds 
of the general public. A great strike 
of the workers was being threatened. 
Those who labored with their hands 
were beginning to show their teeth. — 

‘I was in the city yesterday,’ said a 
man with a deep, booming voice, ‘in 
the neighborhood of Tower Hill. And 
I saw the crowd.’ 

‘And a pretty awful crowd it was,’ 
put in a man from the end of the table. 

‘I should say so — dreadful! What 
they needed most of all was a wash. 
I should have liked to see the firemen 
playing the hose on them. Why can’t 
they keep clean? Soap and water are 
cheap enough, God knows.’ 

“You’re right,’ said Bulliver, as he 
lit a Russian cigarette. The fact that 
his laundry bill. each week came to 
much more than a laboring man could 
earn did n’t occur to him at the 
moment. 

“Why the police allow these gather- 
ings beats me,’ remarked the man with 
the voice. ‘Free speech is right enough, 
but inciting to riot is another story 
altogether.’ 

“Who was speaking?’ asked the thin 
young man who looked as if his food 
did not take to. him with kindness. 

‘Ned Millett.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed the fat. 1 man with 
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the winy face. ‘There’s a scoundrel 
for you, if ever there was one! Do you 
know that that fellow makes twelve 
hundred a year out of the working 
classes? What was he saying?’ 

‘Oh, everything,’ said the booming 
voice. ‘Down with this, and down with 
that.’ 

‘Down derry down,’ put in some one. 

This profound witticism created a 
roar of laughter. And when it subsided 
Bulliver ordered himself a liquor-glass 
of choice old brandy — alleged to be 
from the time of Napoleon. Still, it 
was very good brandy indeed, and 
well worth the half-crown a thimbleful 
that the club charged. 

‘He advised the workers to use force. 
He said they would never do anything, 
or get anywhere, so long as they put 
up with things. I heard him with my 
own ears.’ 

‘I suppose your ears were sticking 
well out?’ gently remarked Bulliver. 
The sound of the deep, booming voice 
always annoyed him slightly. It was a 
positive, I-know-it-all kind of voice, 
and it usually drove Bulliv er into rude- 
ness that was inexcusable. But this was 
a club where a healthily rude tone pre- 
vailed, and the owner of the voice had 
to swallow the remark and wait his 
chance to get back at the maker of it. 

‘Something serious ought to be done,’ 
said the fat man. He held a glass of 
port up to the light. He tasted it 
carefully. ‘Something serious ought 
to be done,’ he said again. He drank 
half the port. ‘Ned Millett ought to be 
hanged,’ he concluded, after putting 
down the glass. 

‘Do you know,’ said someone, ‘I 
was in Rascati’s last week, and what 
do you think I saw?’ 

‘A ghost,’ put in Bulliver. 

‘No; I saw Ned Millett with two 
others at a table, dining. And what do 
you think? Why, Millett was actually 
’ He stopped, as if the thought of 
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what he had seen was too much for 
him. 

‘Actually what?’ asked Bulliver. 

‘Why, he was actually drinking 
wine!’ 

The fat man with the winy face 
gasped. 

‘Are you sure?’ he asked. 

‘Quite sure. It was champagne, too.’ 
The fat man’s hand shook as he helped 
himself to more port. 

‘The scoundrel!’ he ejaculated. 
‘That’s a scoundrel for you. I suppose 
he gets it out of the twelve hundred a 
year that the working classes give him.’ 
Again he helped himself to port. ‘Eng- 
land won’t be safe till that fellow’s 
hanged.— Waiter!’ The waiter came 
quickly forward. ‘Bring me a corona 
cigar. The scoundrel!’ he muttered. 
‘It’s too bad. And champagne, too!’ 

‘Well, cheer up,’ said Bulliver. ‘He 
can afford it. He gets twelve hundred 
a. year, you know. Come on. Let’s 
get up to the card-room.’ 

And Bulliver and the fat man and 
two others left the table. 


Il. HUNGER 


This man had the look of hunger in 
his face. The night before he had had 
no place to sleep. And he had been 
wandering aimlessly through the whole 
of the day, wondering where he could 
get something to eat. 

There was nothing particular about 
him to distinguish him from the ordi- 
nary type. He was a man such as one 
often sees in London, or indeed in any 
big town. -He might have come from 
the working class, or, for the matter of 
that, from any class. 

He had no idea where to go or what 
to do. It looked as if he would be 
out on the streets another night. 

But the idea of having no bed both- 
ered him but little. What he wanted 
was food. He wanted something to eat. 
He could think of nothing else. He 
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would have done anything to get 
food. 

To be hungry in a great town, and 
to have no idea where to get food, is 
an experience that no imagination. is 
vivid enough to realize fully.. One 
might as well try to realize what being 
on the rack or what thrusting one’s 
hand into a red-hot fire means. De- 
duction from facts ascertained from 
the outside is but a pale and mislead- 
ing shadow when compared with de- 
duction obtained from actual physical 
experience. And such deduction is 
incommunicable. Whatever power of 
expression one may possess, it is im- 
possible to convey it. No one can pos- 
sibly know what being hungry in a 
' great town and having no idea where 
to get food means but one who has 
gone through it. 

How was he to get food? How was 
he to manage? Where was he to go? 
What was he to do? 

These questions repeated themselves 
in his mind continually. 

It was now late—after eleven 
o'clock — and he was going along the 
Strand. Taxicabs and motor cars and 
motor buses were going along. He 
began to think about the people who 
were in them. All of them had food. 
All of them had some place to go to. 
None of them was like him — not one! 

Not a single one! 

He stopped outside a big restaurant. 
How the light from it glowed! How 
the whole Strand glowed! There was 
light everywhere. There was food 
everywhere. 

A motor stopped in front of the 
restaurant, and the commissionaire 
came quickly forward to open the door. 
A man and a woman got out. The 
man was in evening dress, and wore a 
monocle. The woman was young and 
good-looking. They were going in to 
supper. 

Instinctively he pressed forward — 
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why, he could not have told. The com- 
missionaire turned and looked at him. 

‘Get away, you loafer!’ he said 
threateningly. 


III. INTROSPECTION 


True, he was a loafer. He admitted 
that to himself. He could get nothing 
to do; and even if he could, he was 
one who did not care for work. His 
ideal was to have a good time, and 
let others do the work. It was this 
thing in his temperament that had 
put him in the position he was now in. 
Whenever he had had a job he had 
taken it as easily as possible. 

Even now he would hardly have 
taken on a job if it had been offered 
to him. Of course, necessity might 
force him to take it on for a time. But 
after a while he would go on as he had 
always gone on. He had an instinc- 
tive aversion to work. 

For the moment the pangs of hunger 
had left him. 

He walked along the Strand towards 
Wellington Street, wondering about 
things. 

No one worked who could avoid it, 
he thought. At least, they did not 
do any hard work with the hands. 
In his opinion, no one did work of any 
description if they could avoid it. 
He may have been wrong, of course, 
but he looked at the matter through 
a glass that was colored with his own 
individuality, as all human beings do. 
Every man sees things differently. 

Why was he without food and with- 
out a bed, while all these people who 
passed had food and had beds? He 
felt that the answer to his question 
lay in himself. He was weak in some 
way — or he was a fool. There was 
no getting away from that fact. He 
had not managed his life properly. 
One had to judge a tree by its fruit. 
Here he was in the full possession of 
his faculties, and he was destitute. 
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Surrounding him were people who were 
not destitute, who had food and a 
place to go to. They must be cleverer 
and wiser than he was. Or they were 
luckier. 

There could n’t be a great deal in 
luck, he reflected. And still there must 
be. There were men who were born 
into positions where they had every- 
thing they wanted without having to 
make any effort at all. 

But the thought occurred to him 
that the men who were like this were 
really very few. There was a deeper 
reason than just luck for his being as 
he was. It must be that he was inferior 
to people in general. And still he 
thought that this could hardly be so. 
He was as intelligent as people in 
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general; in fact, at heart he felt he 
was more so. 

His early life came up before him. 
He had had advantages. He had—— 
But he brushed these thoughts away 
from him resolutely. Thinking over 
the past would n’t help him now. 

The reason he was in the present fix 
was because he was a natural born 
loafer. And, still, was this really the 
reason? There were others who were 
loafers, and who at the same time 
managed to avoid sinking as he had 
sunk. The whole thing puzzled him. 
Life was too much for him. 

Suddenly the pangs of hunger fas- 
tened on him afresh. And he stopped 
thinking. 

He just walked along. 


(To be concluded) 


THE GOOD INTENT 


BY C. FOX SMITH 


[The ketch Good Intent, built at Plymouth of British oak one hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago, is probably the oldest British merchant vessel afloat.] - 


Tuey built her in the olden days, 

They built her strong, they built her stout; 
In Farmer George’s golden days 

It must have been or thereabout. 


They knew no rush or hustle then, 
They drove no rivets racing time; 
A sort of pleasant bustle then 
Filled up the hours from chime to chime. 


With care and pains they’d linger on 
Each chisel touch and mallet stroke, 
And lay a loving finger on 
Her curving sides of Devon oak. 
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And so they worked, and so she grew 
From garboard unto gunwale strake, 
And if uncommon slow she grew 
They built to last and no mistake. 


Well, finish her they did at last; 

Sparred, rigged, and fitted forth she went, 
And out to sea she slid at last — 

The ketch of Plymouth, Good Intent. 


She went — and Lord! she’s going still; 
The same old sea’s beneath her bow; 

The same old winds are blowing still; 
The same old skies behold her now. 


The Channel lights they wink at her 
(They ’ve done it at her cargoes too! ); 
The friendly stars they blink at her 
The way they always used to do. 


| The coast from North to South she knows, 


Its tiny ports and sleepy piers; 
From Hull to Avonmouth she knows — 
She’s used ’em for a hundred years. 


Old Téméraire she might have seen, 
And curtseyed to the Victory; 

And many a ding-dong fight have seen, 
For those were lively times at sea. 


The packets in their day were new, 
And many a bluff East Indiaman — 

She saw ’em all when they were new, 
Since first her sailing days began. 


She saw, she waved them on their way, 
Trim brig and plunging seventy-four, 

And one and all .they’ve gone their way 

. Like clouds that pass and are no more, 


Frigate and sloop and battleship, 
_ She’s seen ’em come, she’s seen ’em go, 
Red tramp and reeking cattle-ship 

And China clipper winged like snow. 
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But still her old luck nods to her, 
And be it peace or be it war 

It does n’t make much odds to her — 
She’s lived in rousing times before. 


They might not count:as skilled to-day 
In her old hull whose lesson’s hid: 
‘God send our shipwrights build to-day 

As honest as their grandads did!’ 
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A NEW STANDARD PRICE FOR 
GOLD 


BY LANCELOT USSHER 


Ir seems strange that, even now, 
there should still be men who approach 
every question in the old way, ready 
without consideration to refuse a 
remedy simply because it will not fit 
in with inherited theories, or involves 
the scrapping of long-cherished axioms. 
Yet we must meet new situations in 
new ways, and when even the wicked- 
ness of war brings within our reach a 
hitherto impossible means for good, 
we must grasp it. The creation by 
international agreement of a new 
standard price for gold is such a case. 

If one had to sum up the most 
widespread effect of the war in a sin- 
gle word, surely that word would be 
‘shortage.’ Broadly speaking, there is 
nothing the world really wants to-day 
of which there is enough to go round. 
And at the head of the whole list 
stands gold — the very sinews of war. 
While the world’s need for gold was 
never greater, the production of it is 
steadily declining, and will go down 
much faster in the coming years, un- 


less something is done—and done 
now. 

Here, then,’ is an imperial opportu- 
nity to do what might justly have been 
considered absolutely impossible be- 
fore war altered our world. 

Let us look at the facts. 

The world’s total production of gold 
last year would only pay the war bill 
of the Allies for four or five days! The 
once reasonable relation between the 
value of the world’s trade and its gold 
has been shattered, and nothing but 
good could result from the expansion 
of gold within certain limits, by in- 
creased production or otherwise. 

Gold has almost ceased to be cur- 
rency, and in all the Allied countries 
it is (or could be) concentrated in the 
hands of the various governments. 
Nearly all the world’s stock of gold 
is in possession of the Allies. Almost 
the whole balance is held by neutrals, 
while the Central Powers have com- 
paratively little now, and certainly 
never had less. When we come to the 
annual production the position is more 
striking still. Last year the British 
Empire produced nearly 64 per cent, 
and our Allies (particularly the United 
States) about 25 per cent, but the 
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output of the Central Powers is only 
about one half of one per cent. 

Sir Lionel Phillips recently pointed 
out, in a very able speech, that the 
standard price of fine gold is rather 
less than 85s. per ounce, while gold per- 
mitted to be used for trade purposes 
has risen to about 115s. per ounce. The 
chairman of a great bank put the 
market price even higher, at 120s. per 
ounce. When the price of gold was made 
standard, and in all pre-war days, 
there was not this extraordinary dif- 
ference between standard price and 
market price. 

My contention is, that it is now not 
only possible and practicable, but also 
desirable for the civilized nations of 
the world mutually to agree to fix 
a new standard price for gold, and 
one term of the agreement might be 
that the standard shall not be revised 
again for a hundred years. In any 
case, such an agreement to be of any 
use must be world-wide and substan- 
tially permanent. We may never again 
find practically the whole civilized 
world (the Central Powers have for- 
feited all claim to be called civilized) 
standing shoulder to shoulder as Allies 
with united interests. 

The new standard might be an in- 
crease to anything between the stand- 
ard price and the present market price 
or even up to as high as double to- 
day’s standard price. For the sake of 
simplicity of argument, let us suppose 
that the new standard is to be raised 
to 50 per cent above the old, 7.e., some- 
where in the neighborhood of the actual 
present market price. In pre-war days 
such a rise would perhaps have been 
reflected in the enhanced price of all 
commodities, but to-day, since gold 
has ceased to be currency and become 
merely a basis for credit, since its 
volume and value are so small com- 
pared with the volume and value of 
trade, and since prices have risen every- 
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where for reasons other than the abun- 
dance of gold (risen in fact in spite of 
its scarcity), the old argument is no 
longer sound. Probably it never really 
was sound, though economists pinned 
their faith to it, for want of a better 
theory. Curiously enough the rise in 
the price of commodities has been 
highest in Austria, the country poorest 
in gold, and probably lowest in the 
United States of America, where gold 
is most plentiful. 

If a rise in the standard price of gold 
could conceivably increase the already 
inflated price of commodities, it must 
follow from the same reasoning that, 
if we could reduce the standard price 
of gold to half, the prices of all com- 
modities would come tumbling down 
in sympathy. If that were so, it would 
be an easy way of cutting our war costs 
in half and the Allies could save about 
300,000,000/. a month! 

Even if the standard price of gold 
were doubled to-day there would be 
no resultant rise in the price of wool, 
wheat, coal, iron, or anything else ex- 
cept perhaps jewelry and other articles 
negligible in war time. 

We must take advantage of the 
fact that we are working with a paper 
currency. This avoids the hitherto 
well-nigh insuperable objection of in- 
terference with the sovereign. May I 
reiterate that gold, 7.¢., the sovereign, 
has temporarily ceased to be currency, 
with certain easily remediable excep- 
tions. The only effect of the gold 
rise upon the pound note would be to 
enhance its value by increasing the 
amount of its gold cover. As Sir 
Lionel Phillips says: ‘The financial 
stability of the world is undoubtedly 
best protected by the backing of as 
much gold as possible, against paper 
securities and emergencies.’ By in- 
creasing the value of our gold reserve 
we should expand our eredit and make 
large savings in exchanges. We should 
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create new wealth by the automatic 
rise in the value of our gold produc- 
tion, and obviously the creation of new 
wealth means increased revenue from 
taxation. 

Hitherto in most countries gold 
mines have been forced to bear more 
than their proper share of taxation. 
Under my scheme, since by the action 
of the State the value of their product 
would have been raised, the State would 
take back, say, 90 per cent of that in- 
crease, so that their present dividends 
would be increased by an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of the added revenue. 
Mines and areas, now non-paying, 
would, even if the State took 90 per 
cent of the increase, become profitable 
and carry all the wealth-building power 
of production in their train. The new- 
created wealth among our peoples in 
the form of enhanced values of shares 
in gold mines, alone, would mean many 
millions. For example, there is a cer- 
tain mine which, notwithstanding a 
production of about 2,000,000/. worth 
of gold, barely pays expenses and, like 
many others, is in great danger of 
being closed down. The 500,000 shares 
in it are worth next to nothing, but 
with the standard price of gold in- 
creased by 50 per cent there would be 
a profit of about 1,000,000/., and even 
if 90 per cent of this were taken by the 
State the dividend of a sure 10 per 
cent would give the shares a market 
value of at least 1,000,0001. 

South Africa, Australia, Canada, and 
India would become stronger and more 
prosperous. These wealthy and con- 
tented Dominions, where burdensome 
taxation would be unknown, would be 
the most attractive countries in the 
world for new settlers and have phe- 
nomenal but sound expansion leading 
steadily to unexampled empire. They 
would become more ample producers 
of the raw material of a self-supporting 
empire, be the best customers of the 
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Motherland, and the bulwark of an 
impregnable system of inter-imperial 
commerce. ; 

The enhanced value of the gold 
reserves of Great Britain, the United 
States, and our Allies would offset and 
wipe out hundreds of millions of our 
war loans, and the wealth added to our 
national income by the increased an- 
nual production of our gold fields 
would be equal to the interest on a 
very large part of the remaining 
National Debt. Even if the increased 
value of our gold did in the long run 
gradually bring about a decrease in 
the purchasing power of money, that, 
in itself, would not be an unmixed 
evil, since it would be just so much 
easier for posterity to pay off our 
national debts. 

While the British Empire will be the 
greatest gainer by means of the in- 
creased value of her annual production, 
the success of my scheme is tanta- 
mount toa gift by all the Allies (though 
it cost them nothing) of hundreds of 
millions to the United States, since 
she holds the greater part of the world’s 
gold stock. But judging by her past 
record of unexampled generosity and. 
open-handedness she will at once throw 
in the whole of this new found surplus 
to further the united aims of all the 
Allies. . 

But the most interesting and desir- 
able feature of my scheme is the fact 
that its adoption by the Allies means 
a more deadly blow to the Central 
Powers than any we have yet been 
able to strike, with the possible excep- 
tion .of the blockade. It will hit them 
in their most sensitive and vulnerable 
spot. The Central Powers, having 
paid away practically all their gold, 
having exhausted even the private 
holdings whether of coin, plate, or 
jewelry of their peoples, will have 
to buy it all back after the war with 
its only substitute — commodities — 
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or go out of business. For every hun- 
dred million in gold that they have 
spent they will have to find from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
millions’ worth of goods to get-it back. 
And they will have to do this in a world 
full of hostile and heavy tariffs. The 
gold in the pockets of the Sinn Feiners 
in Ireland to-day is the identical gold 
coin looted from France in the Franco- 
Prussian War—the last sweepings 
from the bottom of the German war 
chest. 

There is no doubt but that the Ger- 
mans have already determined to start 
the next war with a gold reserve at 
least ten times as great as they had 
when they embarked on this. For just 
so many years as we can delay or deny 
them in this achievement, for just so 
many more years will the peace of the 
world be assured. 

In every military and naval opera- 
tion for the defeat of the enemy we 
must spend lavishly both blood and 
treasure, but this economic offensive 
has the glorious advantage that every 
fraction of our gain, while costing us 
nothing, is a definite and inevitable 
loss to our foes. Every stride we shall 
make in an ever-expanding trade will 
mean not only that we are another 
step ahead but that the enemy has also 
been thrust further back. Our waxing 
means their waning. 

As to time, my scheme is practicable 
now, and the chance may never come 
again. By immediate action, or even 
the mere suggestion of action, the 
go'd now being gathered in by the 
people in power in Russia, while it 
cannot perhaps be altogether pre- 
vented from getting to Germany, can 
at least be made to cost her more. If 
the Bolshevists know that, by holding 
_ the gold for a few months, they will 
be able to get moré for it they will not 
be so ready to throw it away. Possibly 
the delayed squandering of it may 
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result in its still being in Russia when 
the tide turns. 

One great advantage of the scheme 
is that its operation will not interfere 
with our currency. The sovereign that 
went out of ordinary circulation when 
the war started contained twenty shil- 
lings’ worth of gold according to the 
accepted world standard, and the one 
that will return to circulation in the 
happier days of peace will contain just 
twenty shillings’ worth of gold at the 
then accepted world standard. Mean- 
while we will go on using our Treasury 
pound notes, and, when the new sov- 
ereign comes into circulation, so long 
as it contains twenty shillings’ worth of 
gold no one will worry if, in order to 
retain its pre-war appearance and con- 
venient size, it may contain a little 
more alloy than it used to. 

Obviously if Great Britain or any 
other country alone attempted to alter 
the standard price of gold, and there- 
fore the value of the present sovereign 
(or its equivalent), the currency would 
be debased, instead of being enhanced. 
It would also in effect amount to a 
partial repudiation of national debt. 
A standard ceases to be a standard if 
one nation can arbitrarily alter it, but 
surely therecan beno argument against 
the creation of a new standard sanc- 
tioned by the whole civilized world 
for their mutual advantage. If Great 
Britain and the United States were to 
proclaim their desire to adopt my 
scheme it is hardly likely that any 
country other than the Central Powers 
would fail to welcome it. Spain, for 
instance, has increased her gold re- 
serve to about 80,000,000/. and greatly 
enhanced the value of her currency 
thereby. Would she fail to grasp the 
happy chance of making this 120,000- 
000/., and would any country continue 
to part with its gold at 41. per ounce 
when it could get 6I. or 8l.? 

If there were no declining gold in- 
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dustry, no hampering of trade and 
credit and exchange because of the 
shortage of gold, or if only one nation 
attempted to raise the price of gold, 
the scheme might fairly be described 
as an attempt to lift one’s self by 
one’s own bootlaces, but the world-wide 
adoption of the new standard is a very 
different thing. It will incidentally pave 
the way for the eventual adoption 
of the long-desired universal currency 
based on gold. The shortage of gold 
now prevents this, and no form of 
universal currency can be devised with- 
out a gold basis of some sort. 

Inasmuch as the increased value of 
the output of the mines in the gold- 
producing countries would have been 
brought about by government action, 
the various governments would nat- 
urally, in these days of need for such 
tremendously increased taxation, as I 
have already said, earmark the greater 
part of this increase for the benefit 
of their country; but would not of 
course attempt to ‘kill the goose.’ 
Dividend-paying mines would find 
their profits substantially increased, 
but the previously non-paying mines 
and all new ones would probably have 
their future profits limited to a sure 
10 per cent. This means at once an 
elimination of all non-paying mines 
and would be a sufficient stimulus on 
the one hand to the opening up of 
new mines without, on the other, 
creating any great danger of over- 
production. 

One of the earliest results of the 
adoption of the new standard would 
probably be the emergence from their 
holes of many of the hoards and 
‘stockings.’ Perhaps the world’s best- 
filled stocking is in India, where the 
natives are credited with having put 
away about 100,000,000/. Well, even 
if we did add another 50,000,000/. or 
100,000,0001. to the wealth of our 
peoples there, surely that is all to the 
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good of the Empire and of peace and 
contentment in India. Then how well 
Great Britain could do with the spend- 
ing of even 100,000,000/. here, for it 
would be largely spent in buying 
British goods. Even the hard-headed 
men of Manchester would be content 
to get twenty shillings for every 
pound’s worth of goods they sent to 
India. And what would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not give to get an 
unexpected haul of 100,000,000/. in 
gold? If there are any hoards still 
left in Great Britain no doubt they. 
would be unearthed and the great 
bulk of them would turn from the un- 
profitableness of the hidden napkin to 
the usefulness of silver bullets in help- 
ing to win the war. 

All invention means the discovery of 
how to make something out-of nothing 
The world was just as full of electricity 
in Adam’s day as now, but it was only 
when men like Edison, Marconi, and 
the rest showed us the way ‘to use it, 
that it was turned from an unknown 
nothingness to power and wealth. 
There is really nothing wonderful in 
aviation. Anyone could see fat geese 
fly any day, so it was really quite a 
simple matter, but the wonderful thing 
about the flight of man is the glorious 
ease and simplicity of it when the way to 
do it has been found out. It is after al! 
the simplicity of most great inventions 
that confounds the ‘experts,’ and so 
arouses their scorn and hostility that, 
resting on the record of their past 
achievements, they use the last argu- 
ment of the faint-hearted and cry ‘It 
is impossible and can’t be done.’ 

It seems only a few short years since, 
according to the experts, ‘Daylight 
saving’ was the impossible vision of 
an unpractical crank, and that, largely, 
because it meant national wealth and 
economy by the expenditure of noth- 
ing— but three pennyworth of clear 
thinking. ; 
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If Columbus had taken the advice 
of the experts he would never have 
discovered America. And if America 
had never been discovered Germany 
might have won the war. 

The Nineteenth Century and After 


*A CHINESE LOAN 


THERE is in progress the under- 
writing of a Chinese Government Loan 
for the comparatively small amount of 
£600,000. This loan is to be in the 
shape of 8 per cent bonds redeemable 
in from five to ten years, and they are 
to be offered to the public at 105. One 
would have thought that a 714 per 
cent bond at par would have been more 
attractive than an 8 per cent bond at 
five points over the figure at which 
they will be redeemed. These bonds 
apparently were issued to the Mar- 
coni Company in payment of a con- 
tract to erect wireless stations; but, 
financially, China reminds one of Tur- 
key some years ago, in that the Gov- 
ernment is continually borrowing large 
and small amounts, and apparently 
frittering away most of them in quell- 
ing rebellions. In this connection the 
recent speech of the chairman of the 
Peking Syndicate at that company’s 
general meeting is of interest. This 
gentleman spent the whole of 1917 
and six months of the present year in 
China. The Peking Syndicate has large 
coal and iron mining interests in China, 
besides having a hand in a good many 
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other things in that country. Its 

chairman, Mr. Thomas A. Barson, said 
that the chief difficulty to increasing 
sales of coal was the shortage of rail- 
way wagons, for which the everlasting 
political dispute between the North 
and South is mostly to blame. He 
stated that when he left China about 
25 per cent of the coal wagons of one 
property had been commandeered by 
the military authorities, who preferred 
them to tents as sleeping quarters. In 
traveling by houseboat he had to have 
an armed escort which the authori- 
ties were good enough to place at his 
disposal. The company had made an 
agreement on a profit-sharing basis 
with the Marconi Company for wire- 
less, and it is largely interested in the 
Fu-Chung Corporation, which is a 
combination of the Peking Syndicate 
and a former Chinese competing com- 
pany. There can be no doubt as to 
the possibilities of the country, which, 
as the chairman pointed out, was 
about one third of the size of the whole 
of the British Empire, with a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000, enormous in wealth 


‘waiting to be developed, and ‘a plenti- 


ful supply of cheap and efficient labor.’ 
Yet this vast country has less than 
6,500 miles of railways and practically 
no roads. If only the loans that are 
being raised in Japan and Europe were ~ 
being expended on the development of 
transport, it would be possible to write 
more enthusiastically of them. 


The New Statesman 





COAST: PATROLS 
BY JULIAN TENISON* 


In the gray North Sea we heave and roll, 
The little ships of the Coast Patrol. 


We’ve no display in the papers, on u 
no limelight shines, 

Ancient destroyers and old subma- 
rines, and trawlers that sweep 
for mines. 

But we’re here off the coast of Eng- 
land, we keep the sea-lanes free, 

Each at his post we guard the coast, 
a shield ’twixt our land and sea. 


Winter and summer, day and night, 
we steam on our beat off shore; 

Weary and dull the work is, to drudge 
on the fringe of war; 

Small chance of glory coming our 
way, months without sight of a 
oe, 

Save the unseen mines, that thin our 
lines, that harry us from below. 


Our humble work has got to be done, 
and so we are not downcast, 
Though at times we envy the first- 
line ships and pray for a fight at 

last. 

We take what may come in the long 
day’s work, though monotony’s 
hard to bear; 

By shoal and deep, as our watch we 
keep, at least we are doing our 
share. ; 


In the gray North Sea we heave and roll, 
The little ships of the Coast Patrol. 


The Poetry Review 


THE PASSING 
BY CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


I heard a voice go singing up the street 
In that deep hour when night seems 
thrall to death, 


*Lieutenant-Commander, R.N. Killed in com- 
mand of his submarine, August 15, 1916. 
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But though I listened ‘long with 
quavering breath 

The echoes held no. hint of passing 
feet, 

Only a song celestial, ringing sweet 

Amid the raptured silence of the night, 

As though a god went singing towards 
the light, : 

Singing, his starry solitudes to greet. 


So have I known the midnight of 
distress 

Pierced by one golden song that 
mocked my fears 

And flashed a path to altitudes un- 
trod, 

When Love passed singing through the 
wilderness 

And joy sped down the darkness of 
the years 

Tracking the shining footprints of the 
god. 

The New Witness 


THE THAMES 
BY FRANCIS COUTTS 


I crossed the Roman Bridge that spans 
thy tide, 
Belovéd Thames, at Sonning; love- 
liest far ; 
Of all the lovely villages there are, 
Clustered along thy banks; it is the 
pride 
Of all the cottagers who there abide; 
For every porch the clematis doth 
star, ‘ 
Each lattice has its flowers in jug or 


jar, . 
With roses on the wall on either side. 
I paused to lean upon the parapet 


And watch thee seaward glide; a - 
boat drew nigh, 


_ Crowded with those brave men who 


pay the debt 
Of duty to their country; like to die 
Many had been — maimed, wound- 
ed, blind — and I, 
Beholding, knew I never could forget. 


The Outlook 





